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PREFACE 


This is meant to be a companion to my Introduction to the 
Rorschach Technique: A Manual of Administration and Scoring.! 
It seemed to me that without this second book on the elements of 
Rorschach interpretation the Introduction would be a job only half, 
or less than half, done. 

The purpose of this volume is to introduce the beginner to the 
complexities of evaluating and interpreting the various components 
of the Rorschach protocol. The approach is admittedly elementary 
and additive, i.e., each of the scorable and nonscorable components 
are discussed separately along with their interrelationships with each 
other where such congruencies can be established on the basis of 
clinical and experimental evidence. 

The student and teacher who will use this volume must be 
patently aware of the fact that it follows the pattern laid down in 
the first book with regard to administration, scoring, inquiry, and 
testing the limits. It is assumed, therefore, that the reader is ac- 
quainted with my so-called eclectic scoring system. It would be diffi- 
Cult for any one writer in this area of projective testing to claim that 
his system (of scoring and interpreting) is the correct one. My ex- 
Perience as a clinical psychologist has emphasized the fact that there 
is no one road to the answers we are seeking. A book in such a con- 
troversial field as this is must in itself be controversial and result in 
raised eyebrows, quizzical expressions, and vehement verbalizations 
—pro and con. Constructive contribution to scientific progress in the 
accuracy and refinement of measurement depends on: (1) the defi- 
Diteness of the object, event, or phenomenon to be measured; (2) 
the accuracy of the measuring instrument; (and 3) the carefulness of 
the one doing the measuring. So long as the first of these conditions 
cannot be fully met, the second, which flows from the first, will also 


1 New York: International Universities Press, 1953. 126 pp. 
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suffer? The third requirement is the rationale for my reader's pick- 
ing up this volume. The pitfalls are many and the neophyte will 
suffer many bumps before his competence will guide him cautiously 
through the maze of enticing traps. 

Part I discusses some of the theoretical issues to be considered by 
the beginner. The Second Part begins the elementary interpretive 
process following the organization of the first volume. The location 
elements and their simpler interrelationships are presented in Chap- 
ters 2 and 3. 

In Part III each of the Separate factors are discussed. Reality 
Testing is the subject matter of Chapter 4. The Imposed Determi- 
nants (my own term for the movement and shading factors) are con- 
tained in Chapters 5 and 6. The Inherent Determinants, viz., the 
achromatic and chromatic values of the plates, are elaborated in 
Chapters 7 and 8. 

I have called Part IV Fancy and Fact, The Interpretation of Sym- 
bols and Numbers, because of the greatest ease with which the 
unwary, the untrained, and the extremely biased interpreter can “go 
off the deep end,” especially in the material discussed in Chapters 
9, 10, and 12: respectively, Content; The Cards and Their Meaning; 
and The Inquiry and Testing the Limits, Chapter 11 develops the 
Interpretation of Computational Data. The final section, Part V, 
Presents three cases; the normal, the neurotic, and the psychotic— 
Chapters 13, 14, and 15. Chapter 16 outlines the elements of The 
Tester’s Report. 

The writer wishes to express his thanks to the various publishers 
and authors who have kindly consented to the use of their published 

i ook. I should like to mention the co-operation of 
Dr. George A. Ulett of the Department of Neuropsychiatry, Wash- 


permitted the use of their ideas are Dr. S. J. Beck, L. K. Frank, Dr. 
Bruno Klopfer, and the World Book Company. My Graduate Assist- 
ant, Robert N. Dorsey, was a patient auditor along with the students 


2To the empiricist, the “it works” clinician, this is not a serious problem, He is 
usually willing to accept the instrument, the theory, and/or the working postu- 
lates for the nonce until Something better comes along. 
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in my graduate course in the Introduction to Projective Techniques. 
These had to submit to readings of the manuscript in its formative 


Stages. I owe them a great deal. 
Finally, to my wife there is an unmeasurable debt of thanks for J 


her help with typing the manuscript and retyping it and keeping ^ 

the children quiet in the process. 
Robert M. Allen 

University of Miami 

Coral Gables, Florida 

January, 1954. 


] Part I 


SOME THEORETICAL ISSUES 


Chapter 1 


FOUNDATIONS OF INTERPRETATION: 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


The basic hypothesis that sustains the interpretive evaluations of 
the Rorschach Ink Blot Test protocol has been succinctly stated by 
Frank: “What is of major significance for understanding the indi- 
vidual personality is that the individual organizes experience as he 
Warps, twists, distorts and otherwise fits every situation, event, and 
person into the framework of his private world, giving them the 
affective significance which they must have for him in his private 
World” (270, p. 15). Thus, a protocol is a momentary picture of the 
fluid, dynamic process. This process depicts the manner of experi- 
encing situations, how they are handled, and the mechanisms em- 
Ployed (should they be necessary) for the maintenance of homeo- 
Stasis, 

: Any theory of personality that applies 
Jective test records by the examiner must center about the under- 
Standing of the processes inherent in the term “perception.” In 
recent years a New Look group of investigators has become essen- 
tially interested in the dynamics of everyday perception. A variety 
of experimental designs has sought to ferret out the molecular com- 
Position of the total perceptual phenomenon as reflected in the be- 
havior of the organism in its (biosocial and biophysical) phenomen- 
ological field. An ovexview of these studies suggests the selectivity of 
Perception, and subsequent behavior, in keeping with the organism’s 
Present needs and presses, the residues of past experiences, and 
aspirations for the future. In addition, the structure of the testing 
Situation, e.g., ink blot, picture, attitude induced by instructions, 
even the tester, serve as additional variants that must enter into the 


17 


the inferential use of pro- 
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interpretive process (146). These become increasingly important 
when dealing with protocols obtained with TAT Pictures and Ror- 
schach Ink Blots (60). The interpreter should approach the prob- 
lems of protocol evaluation from the point of view of what the 
stimulus means to the subject (270) and not what it might mean to 
the examiner. The focus shifts from the device and the tester to the 
testee. How the subject molds the test material or the stimuli is ex- 
pressive of his needs, goals, interpretation of social pressures, organic 
Stresses, fears, anxieties, aspirations, and other personality dimen- 
sions which may be observed and described. It is on the basis of 
these behavioral descriptions—ink blot responses, picture studies, 
sentences completed, figures drawn, etc. —that evaluative inferences 
may be made by the clinician. 

Before the beginner attempts to interpret test responses he should 
be grounded in personality theory, perception, learning, and be- 


havior dynamics. Rorschach (842), writing about the theoretical 
formulations for the test that bears 


the subject functions in a struc- 
riving from society (external to 
l's needs (internal to the subject). 
| c to bring harmony into the bio- 
sociophysical field within which he i d ; z 


“the togetherness of two people, 
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actions to stimuli which are fraught with danger for the personality 
integration of the perceiver. Stern’s dictum still holds true: “Keine 
Gestalt, ohne Gestalter.” This has been put to the test by various 
investigators with inconclusive results. Fosberg (263) reports that the 
subjects in his studies were incapable of apperceptive distortions in . 
keeping with suggestions made to them. He states, in part, that the 
"Rorschach Test does not lend itself to manipulations based upon 
the subjective personal estimation of character, good, bad, or in- 
different, but faithfully traces the more permanent picture." This 
position is not supported in the investigation of Carp and Shavzin 
(171). These investigators conclude that “the results of this study do ` 
not agree with those obtained by Fosberg. `. - On the contrary, this 
study shows that there are some subjects who can manipulate their 
responses, who can vary their personality picture as reflected by the 
Rorschach, under instructions to make good or bad impressions” 
(171, p. 233). This may not augur well for the validity of the Ror- 
schach Test, but it does disclose how important the perceiver is in 
perception and in behavioral research. 

Lord (618) has presented evidence of the differences in perception 


resulting from conditions imposed on the testee by the examiner, 
he subject's responsiveness 


again lending support to the thesis that t 
is a function not only of the self-percept but also of the atmosphere 
in which the technique is being applied. Schachtel (906, p. 44), in a 
canvass of the subjective definition of the Rorschach situation, de- 
clares: “By a person’s definition of the Rorschach situation I do not 
.. the conscious ideas of this person about what is 


mean merely . . 
going on in his taking the Rorschach Test. Rather, I want to desig- 
ience of the test situation . . . . 


nate.... the person's total experi à 
the tester and the subject, in the 


The fact that a task is given to the 


relationship of the test situation. 
subject by the tester. . - -” The importance of the interpersonal rela- 


tionship between the, tester and the testee was investigated by Allen 
and Dorsey (29). They find that the suggestion "to see a person or 
persons doing something" made to the subjects by the tester who 
was also their instructor in a psychology course results in a signifi- 
cant increase in retest M productivity- It is concluded, in part, that 
the prestige value of the tester-instructor for the subjects in the 
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Rorschach testing situation is reflected in the subjects’ system of 
values. This influences their perceptions of the ink blot stimuli. 

In sum, the client in a testing situation gives of himself, with 
and/or without reservations that may be on a level of awareness or 
below it. He projects in varying degrees the role that his self-percept 
impels him to assume. This projected role contains the basic per- 
sonality structure plus the superimposed reactivity to the current 
situation. It is these modes of experiencing and behaving that the 
Rorschach interpreter uses as his raw data. 

Another consideration is the answer to Hanfmann’s question: 
“What makes a given technique a projective one?” It is important 
that this query be given serious reflection in view of the possible 
abuses of this extremely helpful and easily perverted method. One 
would have to address this question inwardly since the answer “lies 
neither in the test material nor in what the subject is induced to do 
with it. . .” (340, p. 3). It is an axiom of scientific progress that refine- 
ment and accuracy of measurement and evaluation lie in three fac- 
tors: (7) the definition of the phenomenon to be measured; (2) the 
accuracy of the measuring instrument; and (3) the carefulness of the 
person doing the measuring. The issue seems to inhere in the third 
factor—the “projectiveness” of a test derives from the manner in 
which the tester deals with the responses. In keeping with this cen- 
tral concept, voiced by Hanfmann (340), any pattern of stimuli may 
be used as a projective test depending on the method of reading and 
Interpreting the raw (behavioral) data, the signs. In any test situation 
the signs are present, er of reading them. Thus, a Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory could conceivably be evaluated pro- 
Jectively as well as Psychometrically. The assumption is that the 
tester is skilled in reading and interpreting the signs. Central to this 
method of signs is the Previously stated additive assumption of both 
White (1078) and Bruner (45€. every performance of a person 


nality, perception included." 
Rorschach protocol interpreter 


it is a matt 


1T 
Blot Test: that it ta 
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must be sensitive is the problem of the interrelationship that exists 
among the discrete Rorschach Test determinants. Ulett (1027) has 
devised a helpful chart to show the interdependencies among the 
various factors. 


Deeper Inner Feelings 


Intellectual 


C on rol 


Figure 1 


Modification of Ulett's Interpretive Diagram. From: Ulett, G. A. 
Rorschach Introductory Manual. St. Louis, Mo.: Educational 
Publishers, 1950, Figure 1. (Reproduced and modified with the 


permission of the author and publisher.) 


atures of this chart is the clarity with which 
the basic meaning of each determinant is indicated plus the modifi- 
cation of this essential interpretation in different contexts. The 
reader is cautioned not to use this chart as reproduced above since 


One of the important fe 


Accessioned No.covovesooes 


our 
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many of the salient interpretive elements have been omitted by the 
present author.2 


SUMMARY REMARKS 


The current literature is replete with statements regarding the 
Status of theory in the Rorschach Test. The most succinct and direct 
one comes from a paper by Hertz (411, p. 109): “It is true that the 
Rorschach method is still without a theoretical basis.” Schofield 

~ (920, p. 20) uses strong language in describing the popular usage of 
projective techniques: “Some clinical psychologists prefer to be more 
artistic than scientific in their practice; projective devices, at their 
present state of development, invariably encourage creativity in the 
examiner even though they fail to titillate the examinee!” The 
writer believes that this is an excellent caution against going off into 
flights of fancy, but beyond this the cas i 


unning motions before he is 
able to crawl. 


2 Profitabl i i 
contained in Ulet’ Maar. Bram and the directions for its use which are 


Part II 


ELEMENTS OF LOCATION INTERPRETATION 


Chapter 2 


LOCATION — WHERE 


The Rorschach Ink Blot Psychodiagnostic Test may be consid- 
ered as a problem or series of problems which the testee must solve. 
The amorphous nature of the stimuli permits the subject a great 
deal of freedom of responsiveness. Whether or not a person has the 
Capacity and functional efficiency to utilize this freedom is sig- 
nificant in evaluating the total personality picture. 'The testee must 
approach a problem in order to address it. The manner of approach 
is evaluated in these terms: (7) how much of the blot is encompassed 
in the response (s); (2) the relationship among whole, detail, small 
detail, and space areas of the blot used by the subject; (3) the extent 
of card turning. 

The first of these will be considered in this chapter: How much of 
the blot is encompassed in the response(s). In this phase the infer- 
€nces regarding the manner of organizing responses and the ap- 
proach to problems are obtained from the subject's use of the whole 
blot, W, or parts of it, D, Dd, and $ (26, pp. 29-42). 

W: The concept built around the total blot reflects richness of 
associative activity and the ability of the individual to deal with 
the over-all problem, i.e., the potentiality and willingness to size up 
a total situation. However, the manner of reaching a W is important 
in determining the organizational value of the whole response. 

The easiest W, which is actually not a whole response, is one in 
which the testee refers to one half of the blot and then “doubles” 
the concept to include the entire plate. This is known as a border- 
line W and is scored D-W, D leading to a W (this should be differ- 
entiated from the confabulated whole response, DW, a pathological 
response). Card II, “An old maid sitting at a table, the same on the 
other side.” Scored: D-W M+ H P. The subject has responded to 
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halves of the plate have been integrated into a unified concept.) In 
some way it is similar to a symmetry type of response in which the 
subject feels he must include as much of the blot as possible in his 
response. This “doubling” is the most easily attained method. D-W 
responses spring from the need to outshine, to produce on a high 
level, without the intellectual efficiency required for a higher level 
of W organization. The lowered efficiency, of which D-W is char- 
acteristic, may be due to primary retardati 
‘or a combination of both. 

If the W is built up by means of addin 


on or emotional factors 


‘which a total configuration is verbalized at once and completely. 


there’s another germ, all of these are small 
a microscope slide in technicolor.” Scored: 


: i "readily organized" 
y. TI most easily in plates V, VI, I, and II; 
less easily in IV, VII, and II - Whole responses with good form 
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accuracy are most difficult to create in cards VIII, IX, and X (798, 
p- 128). It is in connection with the latter group of plates that well- 
organized, highly creative (perhaps original) whole percepts may be 
elicited. This should not be construed as a generalization that the 
last three plates in the ink blot series give rise only to the best W’s 
or that excellent wholes cannot be given in the other plates. But 
interpretation must reflect the testee’s ability to produce differently 
than the main stream. Basic to W evaluation is the form accuracy of 
the percept. A W- reflects a good organizational ability that can 
assimilate the parts of the situation and synthesize them acceptably 
and constructively. The W— is the product of the intellectually in- 
ferior and/or disturbed individual. 

The W response, then, may range from very poor to excellent; from 
additively integrated through readily organized to the creatively 
Original whole response. The extent to which the subject organizes 
the total blot suggests the maximum level of potential efficiency. It 
is to be expected.that a testee will function on several organizational 
levels in the course of a lifetime and during the brief Rorschach 
test period. Achieving an original creative W with good form ac a 
Curacy indicates the potential efficiency. The current functioning 
efficiency may be deduced from the range of intellectual organiza- 
tion and the predominant W level. It is important to know the 
maximum capacity and the functioning ability of the client, and the 
Variability of performance. The difference between these two dis- 
closes the functioning efficiency. Should the subject shcw instances 
of a high degree of intelligence, creativity, and organization, yet 
continued productivity on this level is being interfered with, a clue 
to personal difficulty may be obtained from the specific responses in 
which there is lowered efficiency reflected in the poorer W concept(s). 

D: The large or usual detail reveals the subject’s capacity for deal- 
ing with the larger essential aspects of a problem. These responses 
form the core of the protocol and give some insight into the subject’s 
practicality, i.e. to see the obvious and to utilize it in problem 
Solving. D conceptualization has been referred to as the “common 
Sense” approach, the ability to deal with the everyday aspects ofa 
Situation, This is related to form accuracy, the contact with and 
interpretation of reality. Poor form details relate to distanciation or 
misperception of reality ascribable to limited intellectual ability or 
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impairment of external or internal control by emotionality or fan- 
tasy living. 

Dd: In order to obtain a complete picture of a situation the per- 
ceiver must give some attention to the small details so essential to 
filling in gaps. These are the infrequently used portions of the ink 
blot symbolized by Dd. Complete absence of Dd responses is not 
pathologic but does disclose an inability to deal with minute details, 
perhaps a dislike for minutiae which [s 
of better than average intelligence. Its 
unhealthy if maximal. A well-roun 
acceptable percentage of Dd responses (83, p. 214), 

This category has other designations which 
ferentiated. Dr, rare detail, is usually the product of a fertile imag- 
ination, one that can break across natural lines of articulation to 
produce something different, The Dr-producing testee can get out 
of a rut and be original. The wholesomeness of this creative ability 
is a function of the form accuracy. The mentally retarded will give 
Dr's but of F— quality rather than F4-. This is the originality of 
the poorly endowed which need not correlate concept to stimulus 
except vaguely and inadequately, On the other hand, the easily 
stimulated, readily distracted hypomanic individual with little time 
to relate blot area to blot-associated concept will give poor form 
responses to the rarely used area, Thus, Dr may be obtained from 
intelligent, and the emotionally disturbed 
e Dr response, its relation to the blot area, 


1 and its referent, helps determine which of the 
above Characterize(s) the subject. 


Ts 


are interpretively dif- 


come per- 
ape from immer- 
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lem without regard for the surrounding area or context. Such re- 
sponses as “eyes” usually fall into this category. It may be related to 
the easy distractability of the elated or hypomanic individual who 
jumps from one stimulus to the other; to the person who is over- 
whelmed in a situation and seeks surcease and support in disregard- 
ing the full impact of a problem as a source of help. This person is 
evading by selecting a picayune, nonessential portion of the problem 
to deal with. Of course, it may be related to the projections of the 
Paranoid who sees "eyes" as an overt manifestation of his own 
Suspiciousness. A record with more than one Di need not be con- 
Sidered pathologic since it may indicate a precise, overly methodical 
manner of viewing situations. However, Di responses should be re- 
Barded as pointing to possible areas of personal difficulty in relation 
to the remainder of the protocol. 

Finally, Do, or oligophrenic detail, must be considered. This is 
usually a pathological sign. To perceive part of a human or animal 
where it is much easier for most persons to organize a total human 
Or animal figure is significantly deviant from the usual response. 

his type of association is elicited from among the mentally re- 
tarded, the psychotic, and the encephalopathic individuals. The 
Person lacking in intellectual ability is unable to deal with univer- 
sals, i.e., he cannot conceptualize on a level above the concrete, con- 
Sequently only specific parts are seen where less concretistic persons 
are capable of producing better organized total figures. The psy- 
chotic and severely anxious person may give oligophrenic percepts 

cause of an inability to make full identification with humans, an 
Unwillingness to accept certain sexually significant portions of the 
human figure (rejection of the lower part of the usual human figure 
In plate III), and/or impaired ability to concentrate on the stimulus 
lot long enough to encompass the normally delineated area in a 
Usual percept. The brain-damaged patient, like the intellectually 
inferior subject, cannot abstract and must be satisfied with highly 
Concrete concepts. He “does not want to increase his failures in a 
Situation and so latches on to a part which he can handle in prefer- 
ence to a larger portion of the stimulus blot which might be too 
much for him. Involved in this may be true inability and an un- 
Willingness to become involved beyond one’s own estimate of ability 


to produce successfully. 
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At this point special types of concepts must be pointed out: the 
confabulated and contaminated responses. In the former the subject 
uses a smaller area of the blot to describe a larger portion or even 
the whole blot, viz, DW or DdD. These responses are pathological 
and the product of a severely disturbed individual who finds him- 
self unable to account fully for the product of his disturbed think- 
ing. Occasionally an encephalopathic or retarded patient will give 
this type of response. The spoiled or contaminated response is defi- 
nitely the result of fuzzy thinking with markedly poor judgment as 
the main factor involved. Contaminated productivity is the hall- 
mark of the psychotic person. 

S: The use of the white portions of the plate surrounding the 
blot or within the blot constitutes an important qualitative element 
in the protocol. Rosen (846, P- 28) states, “4. It can be concluded, 
therefore, that despite several paradoxes in the results some evidence 
has been obtained to support the hypothesis that use of white space 
on the Rorschach is associated with oppositional tendencies, in so 
far as the Pd Scale may reflect oppositionalism. . . .” Rorschach 
(842, p. 199) avers that, “Space responses always indicate some sort 
of oppositional trend.” More than on 
“gives reason for suspicion." 
hypothesis in a unique and i 
that his findings are a “ 
thesis that white space r 
tendency, in so far as the criterion me 


their chosen paths." Research findings 


Los direction of this oppositional bias is a function of the sub- 
j experience balance (M:Sum C). In an intratensive setting, M 
tee channelizes this o ition i 

a : 1 : Pposition inward] 
against himself. It manifests itself as self-deprecatory, self-critical, 
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and self-devaluating behavior. The extent to which this obtains de- 
pends on the nature of the S-delineated percept. The milder the 
nature of the response the less inclined the person is to be “hard” 
on himself. Concepts of an aggressive to violent nature may hold 
the seeds of severe self-recrimination. 

The space response occurring in an extratensive context, Sum C 
greater than M, reveals an obstinacy that may be directed against 
the subject’s surroundings. This may manifest itself in negativism 
to violent opposition and stubbornness in interpersonal relations. 
The degree to which these manifestations are mild, moderate, or 
Severe, may be derived from the tone of the concept. This may range 
from a passive, inhibited reaction, on the one hand, to marked op- 
Positional behavior, on the other. 


SUMMARY 


To this point the extent of the blot area encompassed in a percept 
has been considered. From this discussion the nature of the infer- 
€nces regarding the personality under observation should be con- 
fined to: (1) The approach of the testee to the problem at hand. (2) 
How the subject organizes his attack on a situation, i.e., ability to 
deal with it in an over-all (abstract) manner yet give due considera- 
tion to the larger aspects within the general over-all view. (3) Having 

Tought to bear a common-sense practical analysis of the problem, 
can he detect and utilize the minute essential facets that are part of 
any problem-solving situation in life? (4) Cautiousness, anxiety, rash- 
ness, pathological thinking—all of these may be determined from 
the manner in which the testee approaches the problem and inte- 
Bates the parts, either separately or together, into meaningful, real- 
Istic concepts. (5) Finally, the subject's ability to express opposition 
and the direction that this tendency may take can be inferred. 

This is a small segment of the total picture—other parts of the 
Puzzle must be fitted topether to give a vital personality description. 

‘he relationships among the W, D, Dd, and S factors are the next 
Pleces to be considered. 


Chapter 3 


LOCATION RELATIONSHIPS 


It is rare for a testee to use only one area of the blot in all of the 
percepts.! There is usually a distribution of the location symbols in- 
dicating the use of two to four of the blot areas. The relationship be- 
tween and among these is significant for protocol interpretation. As 
indicated in the previous chapter, each of the area symbols has a 
basic meaning. However, this is modified by the context within 
which each one occurs. In Rorschach interpretation the main prob- 
lem is that of determining optimal relationships among factors 
rather than emphasizing maximal production of factors. 

Beck (83, 91) and Klopfer (542) have both evolved acceptable 
criteria for the usual allocation of W, D, Dd, and S in the protocol 
of the normal personality. On the basis of 39 responses Beck (83, p. 
214) indicates the following distribution: W-19%, D-72% and 
Dd-9%. It is assumed that the Dd category includes the usual small 
details (Dd) plus all other details (De, Dr, Di, Do) and primary 
S (26, p. 113). Klopfer and Davidson (538, P- 6) give the following 
Percentages for location: W-20-30%, D+4-50-70%, Dd-+S-less than 
10 per cent. By adjusting the ranges this would give the following 
Beck equivalents: W-25%, D-65%, Dd+S-10%. A third distribution 
is given by Piotrowski (149, p. 48): “In a record of average length, 
of 20 to 40 responses, the expected distribution of area responses is: 
25 per cent W, 65 per cent D, 6 per cent d, and 4 per cent S. Since 
the W cannot be increased as easily as the D and d, the foregoing 
distribution does not hold in longer records.” 

There is quite a discrepancy in the expectancy figures of Beck and 


1 The one major exception to this is the ap i 
H proach of the youn: child who usu- 
ally deals with the blots as a whole; see Allen, R. M. A Kent study of six 
Rorschach protocols of a three-year-old child. Child Developm., 1951, 22, 61-70. 
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others. Beck and his coworkers base their latest data on a recently 
completed study, the Spiegel Sample. Allen (30) obtained this distri- 
bution of location areas with a group of college students: W-17%, 
D-64%, Dd+S-19%. The increased Dd--S per cent is much above 
that found by Beck, Klopfer, and Rorschach. It may be that the 
training received by College of Arts and Sciences students prepares 
them to look for more minute context-filling data and thus raises the 
Percentage of Dd and S responses. Buehler et al. (156, p. 17) find the 
following allocation: W-22.6%, D-+d-53.6%, Dd-23.8%, and $-3.1% 
for normal subjects. By far the most different proportion of location 
Symbols was published by Cass and McReynolds (175, p. 181) who 
found 48 %-W, 45 %-D-+d, and 8% -Dd-+S, based on main responses 
only. Their study population included 100 male and female subjects 
Tanging from 20 to 75 years of age and from 7 to 16 grades com- 
Pleted. There is no explanation for the equivalence of W and D--d 
Percentages. An analysis of Roe's data (832, p. 53) indicates an aver- 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of Location-Area Percentage Distributions of Normal Populations 


Allen Beck Buehler Cass Klopfer Piotrowski Rorschach Roe 


m - = = = 
17 19 23 48 25 25 25 45 
Ditas 64 72 54 45 65 n 65 
Dats 19 9 27 8 10° 4 10 
100 100 104 101 100 100 100 


` 
Included in Klopfer's scoring system. 


age of 45%, W for her group of eminent biologists, much higher than 
any of the percentages in Table 1 with the exception of Cass. She 
Agrees with Cass and McReynolds’ findings, yet the population in 
the latter group is not made up of trained persons as in her own 
Sroup. She continues, “That half of the subjects used more than the 
Usual number of rare details (usually Dr) is of considerable interest,” 
And goes on to explain'that this response location is a function of 


the training of these scientists who are accustomed to seek out 


fy ifferent aspects of a problem, to see things in a little different 
ay," 
It seems that the only tenable conclusion to which the Rorschach 


i ionis H 
Nterpreter can come is that generalizations with reference to the 
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application of Rorschach location factors cannot be made rigidly. 
As in all handling of Rorschach data, interpretation is a definite 
function of the testee’s age, training, social status, occupation, and 
etc. With due awareness of this caution, it is recommended that as 
a basis for departures in interpretation of location expectancy the 
following interrelationship should be considered as a flexible crite- 
rion for a normal protocol: W-20%, D(-+-d)-65%, Dd-++S-up to 15%- 
Slight departures should be permissible in this distribution, e.g. 
there should be some give and take with reference to W and D per- 
centages, but Dd-+S percentage above 15 does reflect a meticulous, 
overly detailed manipulation of the situational stimuli beyond the 
ordinary demands of problem solving. An overemphasis in any one 
area impairs this optimal approach to, and evaluation of, a problem. 
Too much W may disclose the overambitious, hasty, impulsive, or 
highly intelligent person, depending on the form accuracy, and the 
presence or absence of supporting creativity. 

Under- and overemphasis of D suggests the manner in which the 
subject deals with the larger and obvious aspects of life that is so 
necessary for a constructive appraisal of a problem. A predominance 
of W, or D, or DAS is at the expense of the other area symbols. 
Thus, by finding the percentages of each it is possible to ascertain 
how the subject approaches problems and deals with them. 

Another application of location data is the succession of blot-area 
usage from one response to the next, i.e., the shifts in area(s) of the 
blot(s) encompassed in the subject’s percepts as he goes from one 
response to the next. The succession of areas, both within a given 
plate and from one plate to the next, suggests the degree of orderli- 
ness of approach to problems. The W-D-Dd order within a plate dis- 
closes the logical attack in which the subject obtains an over-all view 
of the situation and then proceeds to fill in the parts, the obvious 
and subtle details, the deductive reasoner. The Dd-D-W sequence is 
also a regular order or succession characteristic of the individual 
reasoner who builds from concrete events into an appreciation of the 
total situation. This regular order may be exaggerated to the point 
where logicalness gives way to rigidity such that the personality 
structure may be described as having a pathological facet. Under- 
attention to a regular approach in analyzing and/or synthesizing 
problems may lead to the other end of the continuum, irregularity 
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and confusion. The point on the Rigid-Confused continuum may be 
obtained quite objectively by following the procedure discussed by 
Allen (26, p. 114). 

A rigidly fixed approach in which the subject deals with situations 
in one way only, or predominantly with one sequence, points to’ the 
inflexible, compulsive person who needs order of a high degree to 
get along in his milieu. Not even the most efficient scientist ap- 
proaches all of his problems in a purely inductive or deductive man- 
ner. Thus, a fixed succession is pathological and reflects a defensive- 
ness necessary to ward off impending and ever-threatening anxiety. 
In the obsessive reactions rigidity and adherence to straight facts 
(high F per cent) are the last resorts for warding off psychotic 


onslaught. 
The confused, irregular sequence is seen in the protocols of the 


retarded, more frequently in the schizophrenic, and in the manic- 
depressive, manic reaction. These persons seize any stimulus, re- 
spond, and go on to the next with little or no concern regarding the 
whole or the parts. Distractability mirrors this confusion of respon- 
siveness, 

The logical order of succes: 
rotics and adjusted individuals who can appreciate the forest, the 
trees, and the surroundings. Not only is there a logical order of 
dealing with life, but the normal person can deviate from logic to 
indulge himself in whim and personal predilection on occasion. It 
is this admixture of order and some departure from fixed succession 
that typifies the individual who is not hidebound by defenses and 
rituals in tasting of and meeting life's adventures. 

Those protocols showing à confused succession of selected blot 
areas require an intensive analysis within plates and between plates. 
This is done to obtain an accurate picture of the testee's apparent 
use of logic or order in handling a problem. Jumping from W to Dd 
or S and then to D, etc., may reflect the locus of the testee's disturb- 
ance, especially if in thc earlier plates the procedure from response 
to response was quite orderly. The plate, or engram within a plate, 
in which there is a departure from the usual order calls for analysis 
and intensive study. The starting point is the response with which 
the interruption of succession makes its appearance. The analysis 
Would be aided by the content, form accuracy, and other determi- 


sion is characteristic of moderate neu- 
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nants in the response(s). This is particularly true in the evaluation of 
the protocols of normal and neurotic persons. Within the plates 
certain areas may arouse disturbing engrams in the subject's efforts 
to deal with them, viz., sex symbols (directly, indirectly, or in an 
effort to evade such associations), areas usually associated with male 
and female figures (plates I, II, III, IV, VII), or those areas which 
hold highly topical (personal) meaning for the testee. Where logical 
succession is impaired the tester is in an excellent position to hypoth- 
esize emotional involvement on the part of the subject. 

The extent of card turning is the third significant bit of test be- 
havior that should be noted. A testee who does not turn any of the 
plates during the entire test is easily satisfied with a routine manner 
of viewing and handling situations. He may not be unimaginative 
but he denies himself the privilege of adding points of view to his 
perceptual position. The less routine person, who can feel free to 
manipulate his problem in order to see it from different angles, 
usually turns the card. Frequently it may be observed that a subject 
will turn his head from side to side in an effort to obtain a slightly 
different view. This person is not sufficiently free from the ordinary 
method of attack yet feels that the old method is not enough, that he 
is missing something by keeping both plate and himself fixed. He 
feels that he can change the situation by constant manipulation of 
himself rather than the situation. Excessive turning of the plates is 
pathological—an inability to concentrate, to settle down to the task 
of thinking through a problem. Extreme irritability may be the main 
causal factor. Sometimes a patient will “edge” the card, i.e., look at 
it by holding the edge of the plate up to the eye level. Another type 
of behavior may be the tendency to look at the back of the plate 
while giving responses or between responses. This is characteristic of 
the disturbed individual who either wants to make certain that all 
possible aspects of the situation have been covered or he is suspicious 
of what is being hidden from him when given the plate in the usual 
position. He is going to check on his suspicicns. 


Part III 


ELEMENTS OF DETERMINANT 
INTERPRETATION 


LJ 


Chapter 4 


REALITY TESTING 


The degree to which one is in contact with reality and the extent 
to which impersonal control is introduced into the interpretation of 
this real world is reflected in the form determinant, F. A form- 
determined concept is one in which the shape or contour of the 
Selected blot area is the only factor that has contributed to its mean- 
Ing for the testee. It is a direct relationship in which contour leads 
to concept. While a premium is placed on reality testing and objec- 
tivity, there is a point beyond which a too critical interpretation of 
the external world interferes with adaptive living. 

In the use of F-+ (26, pp- 48-46) the subject reveals his perceptual 
control, the extent to which he can make decisions based on the 
objective aspects of the situation. Beck (86) describes these decisions 
as having been made in the highest cortical centers. He points out 
that the poor form accuracy (F—) of the schizophenic reflects the 
€go’s preference “to desist from meas ing the self with one's fellows 


(reality)," while the poor form of the encephalopathic discloses the 


loss of tissue doing the criticizing.” It is in these ways that form 
atient's perceptual 


accuracy should be considered as mirroring the p 
Control and the degree of critical interpretation of the biosociophys- 
ical field in which the individual is functioning. 
, I^ the analysis of a protocol the examiner must consider the 
goodness” of the subject's reality contact. Formally, F and F+ 
Conversely, F—) percentages are the data from which the quality of 
Teality testing may be inferred (26, p. 112). In an optimal distribu- 
tion there should be between 30 and 60 per cent F, with approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of this in the F- category. The contribution of 
the form determinant to personality is evaluated in terms of its basic 
meaning as modified by the context wi 
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thin which it occurs, i.e., the 
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location, accuracy, content, and its relationship to other deter- 
minants. These are the factors that give quality to the skeletal 
structure. 

An overemphasis of form, 65 to 100 per cent, is characteristic of 
the pedantic, meticulous, unimaginative person. The subject, in this 
instance, is extremely defensive, so much so that there is a need to 
resort to stern objectivity as an aid in fending off the impending 
anxiety that might be engendered by indulgence in nonobjective 
ideation. Furthermore, the testee may fear emotional reactivity to, 
and involvement with, the social milieu. What better adjustment 
(defense) than to shut oneself off from inner promptings and exter- 
nal stimulation which might elicit these ego-alien associations? 
Thus, the F per cent discloses the degree to which the subject is 
critically examining problems and relating them to the real world 
in which he lives and behaves. Too high F reveals that the subject is 
too critical, too afraid to “let go” of objectivity. 

An underemphasis of F, 0 to 30 per cent, is pathological in that 
the testee is responding to other than the “objectiveness” of the blot 
stimulus. Reduced F percentage means high “ 


some other” percent- 
ages, such as movement, shadin 


g and color. With reference to this 
Beck (83, p. 154; 89, P- 131) has devised a Lambda Index (L. I.) 
which is the ratio of all nonform-determined responses to all con- 
cepts utilizing F (all non-F: F+ + F + F—). In this way the degree 
of "adhesion to control" may be estimated. There is an inverse rela- 
tionship between L. I. and the extent of control, or rigidity or resil- 
ience, of the individual. The higher the L. I. the Breater the number 
of non-F determinants and, therefore, the lower the degree of ad- 
herence to objective reality as Tepresented by the ink blot stimulus. 
Interpretively the subject is somewhat resilient. The same reasoning 
applies to the greater amount of pure form-determined concepts as 


form percepts. In this instance the ratio is low 


on the assumption of 30 
d range between .68 and 
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An L. L below or above these limits respectively reflects rigidity and 
resiliency of the individual's rational processes. 

The quality of this reality responsiveness inheres in the quality of 
the form, i.e., its accuracy, F, F-++, F— Good form, F-++, reveals excel- 
lent use of the stimulus and acceptable contact with reality. This is 
Seen in the highly intelligent person, the realistically thinking indi- 
vidual. The usual expectancy of F+- (26, p. 44) is 90 per cent or 
more. Percentages below this minimal level raise the question of the 
tenuousness of the testee’s ties to reality, ie. how close or distant are 
the concepts with reference to the objective stimuli. The closer the 
relationship the more accurate is the subject's ability to relate him- 
self to reality. The more distant, inaccurate, or distorted the percept 
In terms of the objective nature of the stimulus the more incapable 
1$ the testee of making constructive use of his objective world. Poor 
level of form accuracy is the product of the brain damaged quite 
Consistently, while the psychotic vacillates markedly between good 
and poor form usage. In the organic F— stems from two sources: 
(1) the inability to synthesize multiple stimuli and to deal with ab- 
Stract concepts so that the effort to 89 beyond concrete stimulus 
Interpretation results in a poorly synthesized resultant percept, F—; 
and (2) an excellent form percept given to an earleir card may be 
Perseverated so that F+ (which solved the problem in that instance) 
in one plate proves to be F— in a subsequent plate. e 

The hebephrenic and simple schizophrenic patient functions irreg- 
ularly and therefore interprets what he sees and thinks in an irregu- 
ar manner, The resulting productivity fluctuates between good and 
Poor, sometimes bizarre, application of form in determining per 
Cepts. The tenuous hold on reality is inferred from this alternating 

etween F- and F—. The paranoid schizophrenic is capable of a 
higher degree of control and therefore F+ percentage will remain 
fairly high. The degree of health may be implied from the F+, with 
deterioration positively related to incease in F—. Even with 30 to 60 
Per cent F a clue to possible pathology lies in the F+ and F— dis- 
tribution which reveals the subjects mode of experiencing and 
lésponding to the real world. ] : 

In the affective psychoses, the phase of the cyclothymic reaction 
Will be reflected in the quality of the form usage. The depressed 
Phase shows high F percentage due to the constriction in emotional- 
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ity. At the same time the form quality is not consistent because of 
the inability to sustain effortful attention on the stimulus. In the 
euphoric period F percentage is low and F- is extremely low in 
the light of the subject's easy suggestibility and low threshold 
of stimulation. These two factors result in part stimuli giving mean- 
ing to larger areas. The bizarre productions (contaminated and con- 
fabulated) of the excitable patient are the outcome. 

In the neurotic, F percentage holds up but with crucial stimula- 
tion eliciting ego-alien thoughts; F-- becomes F—, definite indicators 
of an area of conflict. Such changes are assumed to be the result of 
neurotic shock, i.e., color, sex, and shading shock. The mentally 
retarded person is usually unimaginative so that the use of form is 
quite high but its accuracy is contrastingly poor. This stems from an 
inability to utilize the contours of the blot adequately due to limita- 
tions in creativity, in organization, and in the breadth of experiences 
upon which to draw and which are important in concept formation. 

In sum, the subject's use of the contour or shape of the blot re- 
flects the ability to relate oneself to the purely objective aspects of 
reality. This means the manner in which stark, unadorned, and un- 
elaborated reality is adhered to in an effort to deal with problems. 
From this is inferred the adequacy of problem solving, one aspect of 
intelligence, and ties to reality or the ability to remain in healthful 
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Chapter 5 


DETERMINANTS IMPOSED—1. MOVEMENT 


This nonobjective response symbolizes an imposed perception (26, 
P. 47. Rorschach (842) did not include in his scoring scheme the 
three different kinds of movement that are in general use today. 
These modifications were introduced by Klopfer and Kelley (542): 
human movement, M; animal movement, FM; and inanimate move- 
ment, m, mF, Fm. 


Human Movement: M 


Objectively the stimulus is stationary, i.e., from the point of view 
i the observer. So far as the testee is concerned, therefore, subjec- 
tively, the stimulus is part of a process which initiates kinesthetic 
feelings that are interpreted as movement or kinesthesis. Basically 
the use of the movement determinant in an engram reflects the 
Capacity for imaginative living beyond the confines of the stern 
realities of life. The key to enrichment of living is contained in the 
ability to project onto static ink blots human-like movement. Klein 
and Schlesinger (522) offer an interesting process postulate with ref- 
‘rence to movement: “By this hypothesis, then, the range of apparent 
Movement is an index of a person’s readiness to accept a compromise 
Solution to a task in visual organization, how much tampering he 
Permits with things as he knows them to be for the sake of expedi- 
Ence or comfort, or, more generally, how well he can tolerate an 
p Stable or ambiguous state as à solution to a perceptual problem. 

€ciprocally, it tells us the degree to which one’s personal stability 
*equires that things be maintained as they are known to be, to what 
&xtent reality testing demands the stability and immobility of known 
Stationary forms.” Form boundness as against form lability or toler- 
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ance for instability is mirrored in the subject’s ability to impose 
movement. This freedom from the rigid realism of the stimulating 
environment may serve as a source for adjustment in view of the 
flexibility of “moving” about the facets of the problem so as to seek 
new insights with new interrelationships. This, of course, must be 
within the context of reality itself, otherwise control is below opti- 
mum and fantasy living may take over. Some imagination is neces- 
sary and healthy, too much of it is autistic and even bizarre. More 
simply stated, these writers seem to express the beliefs of most 
Rorschach workers, viz., in the experience of human movement 
responses may be found the sources for actual and potential adjust- 
ment, tolerance for accepting change, and extent to which the sub- 
ject can compromise. All this must be considered in the light of 
reality contact. 

To the genius of Rorschach is ascribed the basic meaning of the 
movement response as indicating the individual's potential for 
"inner creation" and how the subject relates himself to his social 
milieu. The projection of one's "role in life" (149), or self-percept, 
is drawn from the “extensor” or “flexor” nature of the movement 
responses. This flows from the rationale that the self-percept and 
body image is projected from the testee's sensations or feelings con- 
tinually assailing him as a result of internal and external stimula- 
tion. Schachtel (908, P- 98) calls this the “tendency in the individual 
to view others and the environment in an automorphic way, in his 
own likeness.” The basic meaning is modified by the context within 
which the M determinant occurs. No one determinant can be singled 
n its effect upon M interpretation. All play a 


entiating wholesome and constructive productivity from conceptu- 
ally poor (perhaps bizarre) autistic fantasy. The M response contains 
the self-perceptions that are usually on the level of awareness, the 
active role which the subject is currently playing. This does not 
imply acceptance of the role by the person. 

The optimum number of human movement-determined concepts 
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ently, a function of the unstereotyped M.” The reference here is to 
M+ that is not of the popular variety usually elicited in plates I, 
II, III, and Iv.ı 

The presence of M-determined responses indicates the capacity for 
human identifications. As postulated by Piotrowski in an interesting 
series of assumptions (760) the tester may derive the subject's self- 
Percepts, acceptable and alien, and his attitudes toward human fig- 
ures in his environment. Derogation of human figures, e.g., witches, 
Clowns, animallike human responses, reveal unacceptable interper- 
Sonal relationships. This is especially true in the production of the 
Schizophrenic who sees depersonalized and/or deteriorating human 
Content. Since form is assumed in the symbol for human movement, 
M, the level of form accuracy gives insight into the degree of contact 
With reglity that is inherent in the percept. Thus, M+ and M— 
reflect the ties to reality expressed in the testee's human associations. 
Disturbed interpersonal relationships, when M is expressed, will 
eventuate in M—. Yet the neophyte in the Rorschach method re- 
Quires a basis for beginning interpretation. In a record of 30 
tesponses normal expectation is two M responses. Less than two is 
Suspicious of a lack of richness of inner living and acceptance of self. 
Singer, Meltzoff, and Goldman (953) in a study of the relationship 


€tween M and motor activity, found that an individual experienc- 


Ing motor inhibition will express this demurral in an increase of M 


responses, while the "motor" active subject gives fewcr M's. The 
Subject, then, who has a high degree of self-restraint will experience 
and express this energy in ideational motility (M, FM, and m). 
Movement-determined percepts may be a substitute for actual living 
Out or acting out one’s needs, desires, and aspirations.? By the same 
token, the protocol with a dearth of movement may reflect the active 
Subject with less need or capacity for self-restraint.? Logically, if not 
Psychologically, the M producer has greater potential for adjustment 


* This is similar to the interpretation of whole responses (see Chapter 2) in 
Which some are readily organized by virtue of the structure of the blot. Such eas- 
ily formed whole percent as in cards I, II, IV, and VI, are usually the popular 
responses, Thus, while they indicate an ability to deal with abstractions they 
m atribute less to the implication of intellectual function than the more rarely 

or meg W percepts. 
š specially when color responses are 
he color total will usually be high 


few or absent. : 
and indicative of "acting out" tendency. 
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because of greater tolerance. This holds up to the optimal point; 
beyond this, tolerance for adjustment or compromise may be so 
malleable as to take the shape of a wall (defense) around the subject 
behind which he lives so completely with little need for external 
reality. This condition dramatically illustrates the extent to which 
the patient (for patient this person indeed is!) is accepting his inner 
life as the more satisfactory guide to adaptive living. 


ANIMAL Movement: FM 


In this type of response the subject associates with the more fre- 
quently perceived aspects of the blot and ascribes movement to it. 
Because of the plethora of possibilities for animal responses the in- 
terpretation of the intellectual functioning in the higher direction is 
not especially enhanced. Quite the contrary, a high number of FM 
responses contributes interpretively in the opposite direction, viz., 
the testee is not handling his drives maturely but is channelizing this 
Gestaltungskraft or mental energy in a manner characteristic of per- 
formance at an earlier chronological level. The mode of adjustment 
ascribed to the animal movement response is as if cortical control 
has been removed (in the adult through the use of alcohol or drugs, 
or by some trauma) and the person is freer to indulge in less inhib- 
ited behavior permissible at an earlier age. Of course children are 
not expected to be as repressed and restrained as adults. Therefore 
a higher number of FM responses is expected, and observed, in the 
protocols of children and teen-agers. Gradually, however, as the 
socialization process unfolds and takes root in the growing person- 
ality, FM becomes less prominent and M is on the increase. This 
process symbolizes the growth in intellect, experience, and accultur- 
ization (all adding up to maturity) of the individual in a social 
milieu. 

The FM response is potential M, i.e., the imposition of movement 
stems from the same subjective ability to experience kinesthetically 
when exposed to a static stimulus. The description of FM as imma- 
ture resources for adjustment is based on the association with an 
animal figure instead of a human percept. Children live in a world 
of fact and fancy intertwined. Thus the capacity for imagination, for 
subjectively imposing a process that is not present in objective real- 
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ity, is more readily attached to animal forms by children. This is 
ee es a but not typical of adults. Therefore FM: dis- 
E child child’s good adjustment resources for his interpretation of 
A world. In the adult it mirrors a less mature channelization 
of inner creativity. 
E peiores (flexor or extensor) and intensity vectors of the 
E un oncept(s) define(s) the degree of passivity or assertiveness of 
bien mive, basie drives which are coming to the surface and 
ch are seeking expression as representatives of the “most instinc- 
tual layers within the personality” (542, p. 278). The value of FM is 
Not entirely negative; basic drives, sources of physical energy, are 
necessary for meeting the needs of everyday living. It is the relative 
a of FM in the context of other modes of experiencing that 
ontribute to the appraisal of personality. 


INANIMATE MOVEMENT: mM, mF, Fm 


ives from the conscious aspect of 
lf-percept derived from one’s 
e inanimate movement is 


N If the human movement der 
iving, ie, the projection of one's se 
LN of kinesthetic feelings, then th ina 
, acceptable because it originates 1n associations furthest removed 
tea, E subject's awareness. The m concept symbolizes forces most 
thie y to engender anxiety if permitted direct expression; therefore, 
y Tepresent the most repressed forces in the personality structure. 

he Intensity and direction of the m-determined concept reflect the 
iu rade of the internal kinesthetic sensations and, by inference, 
the extent to which the subject is open to psychological trauma. Hal- 
Pern (335) believes that FM and m responses represent the least 
Acceptable and most unconscious conflictual drives of the individual 
Which are almost completely repressed. The nature of the m produc- 
mace to the tester: (1) the strength of this repressed, actually 
53 be €, material; (2) the nature of the repressed material—which has 
UM Eg through" with the testee; and (3) the amount of emo- 
i tne isturbance which would be incurred should the conflict come 
tlie ae evel of awareness. The degree of control over the intensity of 
the isturbance is manifested in the form element introduced into 
eae Explosions, squirting blood, shooting flames, disclose an 
Mtrolled, acute disturbance potential as contrasted with the m 
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involved in the concepts of a gently flowing stream or of a leaf 
falling down. Another factor is the level of form accuracy (mF-+ or 
mF—, Fm+ or Fm—). Like other form-involved responses, the accu- 
racy reveals the extent to which ties to reality are affected by an 
emotional upheaval, or how the subject experiences disturbing asso- 
ciations. 

This determinant is usually a sign of poor mental health. How- 
ever, in a context of M and some FM its adverse meaning is modified 
somewhat so that the testee's inner life may be considered less cha- 
otic than would obtain if m outnumbered M and FM or occurred in 
a picture of FM alone. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


In the protocols of adults it is usually expected that there will be 
more M than FM, and that m (m, mF, Fm) will occur not at all or 
not more than once in a record. In the younger years the M deter- 
minant should emerge gradually with increase in age. This implies 
sources of healthy growth toward emotional stability. M that appears 
too early may suggest a precocious maturity and a loss of some of the 
adventures of childhood life stemming from lack of affection and 
acceptance, thus forcing the child to fall back on himself as a source 
of security and satisfaction. Concomitant with the appearance and 
increase of M the initially emergent and predominant FM begins to 
decrease and continues to do so. However, even in the most mature 
and stable adult there should be FM present to reflect the basic 
drives that remain part of everyone's biological make-up. Absence of 
FM discloses a lack of drive necessary for carrying on everyday activ- 
ities. By 40 years of age, in males especially, the M should be much 
higher than FM to mirror the attainment of stability in personal 
and career activities. For by the time the person reaches this age, 
there should be less seeking and a higher degree of "settled" stability 
requiring less expenditure of energy. i 

In an intratensive setting (M greater than Sum C) the subject will 
require more M than in an extratensive (M less than Sum ©) 
picture (552). Much more mental energy is required by the intraten- 
sively inclined person to meet bifurcated needs: (1) those involved 
in his autistic propensity, to imagine and fantasy, thus using up 
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some M; and (2) those originating in his external world, presses 
which require solution and/or satisfaction. This is in contrast to the 
extratensive individual, i.e., more sensitive to external stimulation, 
who does not have as much demand for overcoming autistic needs 
and therefore can channelize most, if not all, available energy to- 
ward the solution and/or satisfaction of these motivating urges. In 
both experience settings the nature of the content, viz., the liveliness 
or forcefulness of the movement, will disclose the extent to which 
the sources for adjustment, the mental energy, are available for use. 
Again, the intensity and direction of movement are useful indices of 
the submissiveness or assertiveness of the self-concept (M), the basic 
drives (FM), and deep-seated, anxiety-producing conflict (m). 

Other relationships discussed below will acquaint the student with 
the significance for Rorschach interpretation of determinants consid- 
ered as part of a pattern rather than a series of isolated factors, each 
with an independent meaning unrelated to the other elements: 

1. M:Sum C refers to the personality, the experience balance (EB), 
or the Erlebnistypus. This reveals the conscious and current mode of 
experiencing and responding to stimuli in the phenomenological 
field. The major modality that serves the testee as a source of moti- 
vation and as an outlet for behaving may be inferred from this ratio. 
M greater than Sum C denotes the intratensive personality, the man- 
ifest prevailing response is to inner urgings, the thinker rather than 
the doer (although the possibility of tendency and ability to “act 
out” one’s affective responsiveness is not precluded entirely). Since 
the subject is reacting on the level of awareness to both internal and 
external stimuli, the ratio is interpreted as the current mode of 
responsiveness. 

2. FM-pm:Fc4-c4- C discloses the latent and less accessible person- 
ality characteristics. Both are modifications of the more conscious 
personality facets, e.g., FM and m are related to M; c and C' are akin 
to C, color. As such, this ratio indicates the experience balance at a 
chronologically earlier period of behaving. FM and m emphasize 
potential M or how closely the testee approaches the more mature 
method of dealing with inner drives; while c and C^ signify potential 
C or how closely the testee is able to relate himself fully to the 
€xternal world yet demur or delay actual motor activity. Thus, in 
terms of possible responsiveness, it may be assumed that the FM--m: 
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Fe+c-+-C’ ratio discloses a chronologically earlier, and therefore cur- 
rently less mature, mode of behaving. It is as if cortical control were 
removed and the testee is perceiving and reacting with a lesser 
degree of inhibition. 

If M:Sum C gives the current mode of living, then FM--m: 
Fe+c+-C’ reveals the previous (childish, less controlled) mode of 
dealing with the stimuli in the life space. If both ratios are in the 
same direction, i.e., M is greater than Sum C and FM-+m is greater 
than Fc--c-L-C', there is no change in the direction of Erlebnistypus. 
This does not preclude a change in the intensity of mode of experi- 
encing and responding within the internal or external segments of 
the ratios, e.g., M:Sum C = 5:1; FM-+m:Fe+c-LC’ = 3:2. In these 
proportions there is no directional change, but there is a decided 
decrease in intensional thinking and an increase in "acting out" 
potential under less inhibited conditions. One might hazard the 
opinion that at an earlier age (and currently when less on guard) 
this subject was still predominantly intratensive but his affective 
experiences were (and could be when less inhibited) more labile and 
more responsive to the environment. In growing up this subject has 
become, for a variety of reasons, more responsive to inner prompt- 
ings and less willing to relate with the social milieu. Did this person 
Pay a price for growing up? 

On the other hand, M greater than Sum C with FM-m less than 
Fc--c-HC, the present manner is extratensive but under stress and 
concomitant loss of inhibitory restraint the subject would most likely 
“act out” or seek satisfaction for more basic drives in the external 
environment. A change in the personality has taken place. The 
previous (younger) EB discloses an outgoing make-up, this is at vari- 
ance with the present mode of experiencing and behaving. Whether 


the testee’s reactions would be violent, 
missive, passive 


4 This interpretation is especial] 
ski (149), viz., that it will reveal thi 
vidual who is under the influenc 
agent, all of which are capable of 


y helpful in the manner indicated by Piotrow- 
e direction and intensity of reaction by an indi- 
e of alcohol, drugs, or some other traumatizing 
removing or interfering with cortical control. 
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no E with cerebral dysfunction the testee may disclose a with- 
a cd ype of behavior (FM+m greater than Ert 0s: Again, 
Erit z e the reactivity depends on the liveliness of the deter- 
m lege the concepts. Another interesting mferentg stems from 
ive thi in the M:Sum C ratio intensity may be assertive, 
voa i his may or may not be true of the FM--m:FetcrC 
nie - Jie is energetic or phlegmatic in both ratios then the 
the un absence of restraint will make little or no difference in 
Den aces of responding to the forces in his life space. If 
Reieton ( 1:Sum C) is passive or assertive, and the latter (FM+m: 
nn ) is passive or assertive, the overt behavior will differ in 
Wi pee directions under conditions of control as contrasted 
! of control. 
aha tied up with the above two ratios is a third one, the 
This a Es CR or number of responses to plates VIII, IX, and X. 
I eut iio y expressed as a percentage and is also known as 8-9-10 
C ERA * p. 113). On the assumption that responsiveness to the 
Berson’ etue of the plates reflects the ability and nature of the 
the hi ] experience’of emotional stimulation from the environment, 
E the number of concepts guen to the last three colored 
Thus e more sensitive is the individual to external stimulation. 
Fc UNS 24 C.R. is compared with the M:Sum G and FM-Hm: 
ost proportions. This will be discussed in detail in Chapter 
ote 13. 


Chapter 6 


DETERMINANTS IMPOSED—2. SHADING 


The use of shading to formulate a response has been accepted 
quite readily. The differential use of shading tones has been recog- 
nized and discussed by practically all investigators who have worked 
with ink blots. Hertz reviewed the shading response and traced it to 
Rorschach and Oberholzer: “A shading response, or as it was origin- 
ally called, a ‘chiaroscuro response,’ is one determined by the 
shadings and the light-dark values within the black and colored 
areas...” (394, p. 123). Agreement does not seem to be prominent 
in regard to scoring symbols 
Score a particular shading response. Also, the rationale for the difer- 


ance. Binder writes 
Those involving (a) dysphoric 
and the ‘shadowiness’ are em- 
nes, where the lighter shadings 
are stressed” (394, p. 128). Dif- 
r the name of Helldunkeldeu- 


22, pp. 126-145) is more widely used in this 
country and will serve as the basis for interpretive elaboration. Be- 
fore considering each of the Categories separately it is advisable to 
refer to the general meaning of the shading determinant as summed 
up in a paper by Rorschach and Oberholzer (842, pp. 245-246): 
"Chiaroscuro responses showed something of the ability to manipu- 
late spatial dimensions, hence ability to apperceive space, depth, dis- 
tance. .. . More important, this Category revealed significant aspects 
of the affective life of the individual." It is related to the “capacity 
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of adaptation in the affectivity; it reflects an anxious, cautious, and 
unfree kind of affective adaptability to the will to master oneself and 
especially to an inclination to a depressive fundamental disposition 
(Grundstimmung) which one tries to master in the presence of 
others.” Unfortunately little is actually known regarding the dy- 
namics of the shading-determined concept. “The evidence such as 
we have it,” states Balloch (59, p. 120), “is based on clinical obser- 
vation and quite a large amount of it is purely speculative.” 


SHADING AS DIFFUSION: K, KF; AND Vista: FK 


In this type of percept the subject employs the shading tones as an 


unlimited expanse best characterized as diffusion (26, p. 56). Actually 
this reflects the diffuseness of the testee's anxiety. The “unbound: 
ness” of the anxiety state manifest in a K or KF concept proclaims 
nee subject’s inability to focus on the nature of what is troubling 
him. Interpretively this determinant reveals a free-floating type of 
anxiety. Pure K concepts, e.g. smoke and fog, symbolize pervasive 
and overwhelming diffuse anxiety. The KF response, such as a 
cumulus cloud" suggests that the subject is making an effort to 
introduce some semblance of reality (F) into his struggle to cope 
With the anxiety. This is usually a futile, or at best a partially suc- 
cessful, assay to come to grips with the pervasive threat to the integ- 
“ty of the personality structure. The nebulous, vague intangibility 
9f the K-determined response (despite the introduction of a second- 
ary form element) stems from the inadequately assimilated forces 
Within the personality—forces which the testee is unable to handle 
Properly, Every such concept lays open to inspection the chaotic 
Condition of the individual's inner feelings from which anxiety and 
distress arise, The degree of distress may be inferred from the num- 


er of K— (and k—) determined percepts- i 

, In connection with K and KF it is necessary to turn to a considera- 
tion of FK, vista or distance. This three-dimensional expanse or per- 
Spective shows that the testee is making some effort to disperse the 
noxious and pervasive intangibility of the inner anxiety. In a man- 
ner of Speaking, the vista-perspective concept stands as a safeguard 
against the intolerable buffetings of anxiety-laden conflicts from 
Within the individual. They reflect an attitude of wary watchfulness 
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of the ego over threatening inner impulses. (In psychoanalytic termi- 
nology and conceptualization these FK percepts mirror the atem pE 
of the ego acceptably to relate the inner strivings and instinctual 
drives to reality, or external world.) Thus, FK is a representation of 


t to an expression of superior- 
ity, equality, or inferiority with reference to the given concept. The 
presence of one or two FK concepts in a protocol discloses the indi- 
vidual’s introspective tendencies. The absence of FK does not neces- 


and the self-evaluation tends to be self. 


external reality. The i 
and needs to search fo 


On the other hand, diffuse shading associations with CF or C 


(presumably in an extratensive setting) represents agitated anxiety, 
i.e., distress that is reinforced by emotionality. Another way of stat- 

ect is “taking out” his anxiety “on” his exter- 
H ay be noisy and obstreperous. However, in an 
i mely frustrated, who is unaware of, or unable 


instance, and there wil 


charge of this energy. If the subject cannot cope with the anxiety 
that might develop from his “acting out” his needs in the external 
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environment, then there are two possible directions these pressures 
may take; which one prevails is a matter of the degree of stress and 
Past experience.? Basic to both alternatives is the complete absence 
of color responses (Sum C equals 0), or at most one or two FC re- 
Sponses (Sum C equals 1), revealing the subject’s inability to relate 
the satisfactions of needs with socially acceptable modes of behaving: 
(1) The person may turn this energy inwardly to the extent that a 
Psychophysiologic reaction will ensue—conversion, dissociative, or 
Somatized reaction—indicating that the energy has found an outlet 
through one or another organ system of the body; or (2) there may 
be a flight into total fantasy living because of the threat-laden exter- 
nal world; in this logic-tight self-constructed world all is serene and 
any external stimuli that pierce this autistic barrier are appercep- 


ti : a 
ively distorted for the comfort of the perceiver. 

In any instance, diffuse and vista associations are interpreted on a 
Continuum: K is a disclosure of uncontrolled distress, an inability to 


alleviate the anxious state; as form is introduced the individual is 


Signalizing his attempts to deal with it. KF shows a modicum of 
effort is being made 


awareness on the part of the subject in that an effort ng m: 
to insinuate some rational appraisal into the conflictual situation. 


Inherent in the FK concept is the imposition of limits or appreciable 


m Another way of putting this: some testees are unable to accept the Se 
ences of their reacions or behavior which might ensue 2 a result of seeking 


a n"; . i t = 
Venues of tension release in a social milieu. The expressions (of the need 


Motivated energy that is directed outwardly) may lead to hostile and/or aggressive 
dar against significant persons who are in a position to retaliate or who have 
in Prestige of social mores and cultural taboos to enforce direct pus er 
enforce guilt feelings. These, in turn, increase feelings of insecurity which give 


Tise to f, 

urther intense anxiety. st: Binion 
*It would be well to dex Hooke's (589) “ut tensio, sic vis”—freely trans- 
ated: strain is a function of stress—which has been put into a formula: as 
is stress, s is strain, and E is an elastic property). Lehmann (689, pp. 387-9: ) 
ad Out "hescortelatiica mechanical syatem IS, tHe smaller x N hich 
velops in i m Hooke's law applied to a living 

n A it under the impact of stress. - - * ir x is 
FBanism would simply Pe that the strain suffered is in direct proportion to 
55 imposed upon it and in inverse proportion to its capacity for homeo- 
es t, Bulation." For the Rorschach interpreter the Spp of opima 
in the s ictive signs of behavior. In addition to the inference 
earch for predictive sign: the estimate of elasticity, which will 
learning) experiences 


Increase i revious (| 
or dei 3 e derived from p een 9 
crease strain, must b 7 flexibility to the "E" phase of Hooke's 
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dimensions on the expansiveness of the free-floating, unbound anxi- 
ety. While not quite successful, the testee is trying to "compensate 
for his anxiety, at least on an imaginative level, if not in concrete 
reality" (149, p. 75). The effort to come to grips with one's difficul- 
ties, to indulge in self-evaluation, is healthy in some contexts, un- 
healthy in others. The interpretive continuum of the shading re- 


sponse is continued in the toned-down shading effects that are util- 
ized in formulating a concept. 


SHADING As DEPTH: k, kF, Fk 


This is the experience of three-dimensional expanse projected 
onto a two-dimensional plane such as “X-ray” or “topographical 
map” percepts (26, p. 53). The subject is attempting to objectify and 
give some context to his anxiety by reducing the vagueness of intan- 
gible distress. Klopfer (542, P- 242) writes of the k-determined per 
cept in this vein: "In all these cases the attempt to intellectualize 
anxiety is merely more obvious,” i.e., more obvious than in the use 


of the K and KF determinants. The dynamics are rooted in the 


organism's effort to meet the threat of an idea or situation symbol- 


ents of the selected blot area, The effort 
to reify is reflected in the giving of limits, 


what could otherwise be a diffuse, 


& better if the form accuracy is good, 
ion of a higher degree of intellectual 
urity due to anxiety. More specifically, 


€ can to the real situation in the hope 
that it will serve as a prop for h 


rin combination, suggests anxiety 
> PP- 14, 260). A record with one or 
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even two Fk-determined concepts manifests the distress which seems 

to be the usual burden of most individuals in our culture. The 

e of k does not imply that the subject is anxiety-free. It would 

S necessary to examine the entire psychograph of Rorschach deter- 

EU and response contents to ascertain the subjects mode of 

Kun Vine the feelings of insecurity and other indices of anxiety that 
and parcel of everyday living. 


SUMMARY 


ae is no general agreement among Rorschach experts with 
Up ^ the scoring of shading responses. More common agreement 
tam = in one oft-repeated statement exemplified by this excerpt 
ito aad introduction to a discussion of the shading re- 
crepan, In this sphere of percept-analysis reigns the greatest dis- 
tons ad of views. Both the symbols and their psychological implica- 
and any from author to author" (p. 149). The shading diffusion 

Shading-depth responses are to be interpreted with the caution 


the 
Y are assumed to reflect. 


Chapter 7 


DETERMINANTS INHERENT— 
1. LIGHT-DARK ACHROMATIC 


Attention now turns to a consideration of those determinants 
which center about the variations in achromatic and chromatic val- 
use of the blots. These factors are: c, which may be employed in both 
the colored and noncolored plates, and C’, which ordinarily appears 
in connection with the achromatic plates (26, p. 59). 

These particular determinants have found much wider acceptance 
than the ones discussed in Chapter 6. They are found on the “exter- 
nal” side of the Rorschach psychograph in the Klopfer and Davidson 
Individual Record Form (538). The rationale is that all light-dark 
experiences have the same basic meaning as color in that it repre- 
sents the sudden impact of emotional feelings. It is symbolic of 
something other than Pure intellectual control (or intellectualizing 
of stimuli) as represented by the F determinant. A light-dark re- 


sponse implies that the testee is aware of experiencing modalities 
besides the intellect. 


SHADING AS SURFACE: c, CF, Fc 


"animal skin" concept. 
€ of experiencing which indicates that the indi- 
sense. He is trying to 
on to something. It stems from a feeling of in- 
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testee’s desire for close contact with aspects of his external environ- 
ment in order to gain assurance of acceptance of himself. Pure c is 
not common in the protocols of healthy persons. It is assumed, 
therefore, that the absence of c in a record is a favorable sign (175). 
In the undifferentiated state, viz., pure c with no form element, this 
light-dark reaction may be interpreted as indicated above, a need to 
remain in contact, and, therefore, a search for affection and atten- 
tion. When this reasoning is extended further the c-determined per- 
Cept may be considered as a sign of egocentricity mirroring a drive 
to being all within the purview and control of the subject. The 
absence of stabilizing human movement concepts is suggestive of the 
Subject's vulnerability to overwhelming sensuality. Combined with 
undifferentiated or poorly differentiated color percepts (C or CF) the 
Sensuality is crude, gross, and may symbolize aggression directed 
against the environment and people in it. 
Efforts at adjustment, to control the crude awareness and tactile 
Sensuality, are concomitant with the imposition of form on the ele- 
ments of the percept, viz., cF and Fc. The latter is, of course, heal- 
thier than the former and is expected to be present in an amount 
that exceeds c and cF in the protocol of an adjusted person. Cass and 
McReynolds (175, p. 181) found a median of two Fc-determined per- 
cepts for their standardization population. Other investigators state 
rectly or imply the desirability of form-shading concepts. Piotrow- 
En (149, p. 72) writes: “The Fc and c suggest that the subject tries to 
Sacrifice (abandon, postpone, or modify) his important goals of ex- 
ternal achievement in order to appear less assertive and thus more 
Acceptable to the world; the individual then is said to value his rela- 
tions with the environment too much to jeopardize the respect, affec- 
tion, and protection which the environment can give...” (author's 
italics), The central theme of pure c does change if it is in a more 
Socialized context (Fc)—sensitivity to social amenities and the desire 
to inhibit emotionality so as to be acceptable. The subject is tactful 
OT cautious, depending on whether the E.B. is extratensive or intra- 


tensive, 


In an extratensive setting the individual is relating well with his 
manner in which he 


o : 
MUR world and the Fc emphasizes the careful ] 
€acts to this external stimulation. The desire to remain in good 


contact and satisfy his dependency needs brings with it the requisite 
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of so behaving as not to offend. This is social tact and characterizes 
the subject’s manner of “securing” himself in this social milieu. On 
the other hand, in an intratensive setting the awareness is channel- 
ized inwardly so that the inner promptings are obeyed with caution. 
The testee is not totally free to lose himself in unbridled autistic 
behavior, M, because of the subject's awareness of external stimuli 
(c) which temper the tendency toward abandonment of complete 
avoidance of the external environment. 

An excess of c and cF points to gross sensuality, the superfluity of 
Fc is somewhat akin to this with the element of intellectualized con- 
trol, i.e., supersensitivity toward the deeds and words of those in the 
environment (in an extratensive setting) and extreme criticalness of 
self in an intratensive context. Klopfer (542, p. 287) describes the 
use of light-dark as texture: “Both texture and C’ [see below] re- 
sponses may be considered as an intermidate category between form 
and bright color which can serve two purposes: they may serve as 
shock absorbers for too strong emotional stimuli from without, or 
they may facilitate a still broader influx of impressions." If Fc ex- 
ceeds the use of color in forming concepts, the interpretation is 
modified to indicate a desire to avoid emotional conflict. The use 
of Fc, cF, or c, is, then, a shrinking away from complete and spon- 
taneous identification with the outside world. This is one indication 
of how this determinant fulfills the function of a shock absorber as 
defined above by Klopfer. In the presence of C’-determined (see 
below) percepts the possibility of depression or dysphoric mood 
must be entertained. It is interesting to note the kind of situation 
in which a testee can become involved insofar as his emotional life 
is concerned: the use of shading as surface mirrors a necessity for 
remaining in contact, ranging from the lover who must touch his 
loved one continuously in order to reassure himself of her love, to 
the socially conforming person who has marked dependency needs 
(love, security, acceptance) which must be satisfied in the outer 
world. If the subject does not react to color it is because of an 
inability to “act out” these needs; where shall he turn to find satis- 
faction for them? Not to the social milieu. Can he find satisfactions 
within himself? Yes, if good M’s (or even poor ones, if out of con- 
text) appear in the protocol. It has been felt by Rorschach workers 
that the presence of Fc in an otherwise poor protocol is a favorable 
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sign—that the individual wishes to remain in contact, is aware of 
amenities, is still concerned. In a poor personality picture this looms 
as a hope for a favorable prognosis in therapy. 

Like the other shading-determined engrams there is an element of 
anxiety present, but it is not the vague, intangible concern of K, or 
the “effort at limiting” of k. In the surface texture of c the anxiety 
1$ tied up or “bound.” Thus, this determinant reveals the presence 
of a deep-seated experience of, and reaction to, threat from the 
testee’s apperception of the environment. A more overt manifesta- 
tion and reaction to threat is implied in the subject’s use of black, 
gray, and white to formulate an association to the ink blot stimulus. 


BLACK, GRAY AND WHITE: C’, C'F, FC’ 


On the Klopfer and Davidson psychogram (538) this determinant 
but one step behind the color responses. Its psychological mean- 
Ing is analogous—one step removed from open affectivity or rela- 
tion with the external environment. This is interpreted as denoting 
à cautious approach in responding to the stimulation of others in 
making interpersonal attachments. Ordinarily one or two such re- 


SPonses, preferably of the FC’ type, may be expected in a protocol. 


Us is an expression of the individual's controlled or intellectual- 
1 attitude of suspicious 


a UE of self-confidence that leads to ar N i : 
on. They may be tinged with hostility (depending on the con. 
text and the nature of the white association) Or morbidity (the use 
oF C and CF). Piotrowski (149, p. 78) quotes from Binder: 
‘+4. -shock or dark shock makes its appearance only when the 
Neurotically depressive mood is chronic, and it reveals stronger emo- 
tional disturbances than does color shock.” Elsewhere Piotrowski 
©velops the hypothesis that c’ and Fc’ (Piotrowski's use of the sym- 
Ol) response discloses the ability to demur, the tendency to “give 
Up, if necessary, many emotional gratifications which the environ- 
ind, can give, [but] to save the subjectively important ideals and 
lvidual goals" (149, p. 73). Furthermore, the c' response isa 
valiq sign of a serious emotional disturbance associated with an atti- 
tude of expecting the worst.” The C' person is tending toward act- 
ing 9ut, more so than the c person who has already shown a greater 
Ability to inhibit overt behavior. This interpretation finds support 
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in the prevalent interpretation of black, gray, and white as the 
“burned child” complex, viz., the subject is basically responsive to 
emotional stimuli from the outside, but having experienced what 
Goldstein calls a “catastrophic” disappointment, the person prefers 
to withdraw from “hot, bright colors” to the safer nuances of the 
black-white continuum. This determinant also implies its shock- 
absorber role between the impact of affective external stimulation 
and the reality role of the individual, inherent in the F-determined 
experience. 


SUMMARY 


In consideration of all the chiaroscuro determinants, anxiety is at 
the basis. Its methods of expression, how the subject will cope with 
this psychological phenomenon, is important for the Rorschach in- 
terpreter. 

In the K, or diffuse, determinant the testee is revealing the pres- 
ence of free-floating distress, unbound anxiety which he is unable to 
fathom. At best the subject can try to put dimensions on it, i.e., give 
it some semblance of a beginning and an end. This moves the sub- 
ject from K through to KF and FK. The next portion of the con- 
tinuum, k to kF to Fk, is the repository for anxiety that is not as 
pervasive but its presence is not considered favorable for good ad- 
justment. For the neurotic, however, it discloses the fact that the 
subject is, struggling, is resorting to defenses to cope with his per- 
sonal difficulties. Moving further to the right (on the continuum of 
shading-determined responses) are the toned-down associations of a 
tactile nature which bring the subject closer to external responsive- 
ness, closer to potentially healthful interpersonal ties—c, cF, and 
Fc. Here the testee is attempting to relate to external reality in 
terms of affective attachments. For this assay to be effective the testee 
should have some capacity for acting out in order to satisfy depend- 
ency needs for love, esteem, and recognition from interpersonal 
relationships. Finally, the handling of anxiety through doing some- 
thing, inability to sit out stress comfortably, is revealed in the ex- 
treme end of the continuum—C’, C’F, FC’. These persons suffer 
from intermittent depressive moods with some agitation because of 
the pressure to act, yet at the same time there is an unwillingness 
or inability to become actively involved with the environment. 
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The chromatic use of achromatic blot areas is to be interpreted 
as abortive sublimation, viz., the testee is unable to control his im- 
pulses, he cannot live in the manner he would like to, he wants to 
act, to achieve; the conflict is resolved in an unrealistic, highly 
topical projection of the pressure to act out—the subsequent re- 
sponse contains the color determinant. 


Chapter 8 


DETERMINANTS INHERENT—2. CHROMATIC 


This is quickly becoming another controversial area—all the more 
so, since a great deal regarding the interpretation of the color- 
determined concept is accepted somewhat uncritically. Wallen 
(1048), Dubrovner et al. (221), Barnett (61), York (1106), Allen et al. 
(25,-27, 30, 31, 33), Lazarus (585), and Meyer (663), have investigated, 
in one way or other, the influence of color on various aspects of the 
Rorschach productivity. The results are indefinite, even contradic- 
tory, with reference to the effects of the presence and absence of 
color in the Rorschach plates. It is difficult at this early stage to 
adopt a point of view other than the clinically verified one with 
regard to the influence of color in the Rorschach Test. This means 
adhering to the basic classical interpretation of Rorschach and his 
followers. 

The role of color in human behavior has been explored in every 
culture in which there are language symbols for the color experi- 
ence. Kouwer (561) has studied the color vocabulary of different 
societies and cultures. Among his conclusions the following loom 
quite significant: “2. The relations between color and other phe- 
nomena ... . can never be fully explained rationally. . . . 4. The 
characterological value of the colors appears to be inextricably con- 
nected with their nomenclature in the language. . . . 7. The desig- 
nation of the colors in the language proved largely dependent on the 
psychological effect of the colors. . - - 9. Psychologically the charac- 
ters of the colors are given as an a priori. They may be analyzed and 
described but Psychologically they cannot be further reduced or 
explained. . . ." In the Rorschach Test “color is seen in a special 
relation to emotional life" (561, p. 42). In discussing color and the 
Rorschach method Kouwer seems to summarize the current think- 
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ing: “The significance of these chromatic colors is assumed to lie 
particularly in the emotional sphere: interpretations based on the 
chromatic color rather than on the shape of the blots supposedly 
indicate a strong emotional component in the character of the sub- 
ject” (561, p. 144). Schachtel, a profound student of the Rorschach 
method, essentially agrees with Kouwer. He reiterates Rorschach’s 
(842) point of view when he asks this question: “What has the 
color experience in common with the experience of affect?" The 
answer lies in this hypothesis: "Color is essentially a phenomenon 
of the surrounding world, of the visible world... . Colors draw peo- 
ple into extroversion, as Rorschach once remarked, referring to the 
Vivid colors of a carnival or a military parade. And the extratensive 
type is characterized by the urge to live in the world outside oneself 
and by a labile affectivity. All these qualities commonly emphasize 
the responsiveness, the reactive readiness to respond and adapt to 
the environment and its affective stimuli" (904, pp. 397, 407-408). 

Color, then, has two interwoven qualitative components: re- 
SPonsiveness to external stimulation and affectivity. Therefore, the 
manner in which the subject handles color-determined associations 
Mirrors the characteristic mode of dealing with the emotionally 
tinged aspects of everyday life experiences.’ The basic meaning of 
à color concept is related to the emotional life of the personality 
Structure; this is modified by the context within which color is em- 
Ployed; e.g., pure C, CF, or FC. 


Purr COLOR: C : 


The first of these is the use of pure color in the formulation of a 
C, Rapaport writes: "(C) 


response (26, p. 66). OF this determinant, an 

represents either the extreme of impulsive and wild affectivity, or an 

abandonment of all control" (801, p. 242). Responses such as 
lood,” “fire,” and others that might utilize only the bright hue are 


characteristic of the manner in which the individual copes with the 


motional stimulation by other persons in his social milieu. This is 
ality and reflects an in- 


a H H 
"unhealthy way of dealing with emotion 
1 a : 

u serious student of the experimental 

myos is referred to Kouwer (561), Scha 


work in the problems of color and 
chtel (904), and Norman and Scott 
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ability to make an acceptable emotional identification. The person 
is literally and figuratively speaking the servant of his emotional up- 
heavals when this pure color determinant is the dominant one. Such 
a person is usually considered to be unmindful of others because of 
his self-involvement. He is so engrossed in his unthinking reactivity 
to the experience of the bright hue stimulus that he does not con- 
sider his fellow man. The derived interpretation, then, is that of an 
egocentered individual who is unable to relate well in his social 
contacts when markedly disturbed. It occurs rarely in the protocols 
of well-adjusted persons. In those instances where it is found in the 
records of mentally healthy subjects it will be in the context of a 
richly variegated productivity. It adduces the range of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for emotional experience and not the characteristic 
mode of emotional responsiveness. It is at this point that a fre- 
quently overlooked aspect of the color response must be considered, 
viz., the specific color involved in the percept. Piotrowski (149, p. 65) 
and Kouwer (561) are especially strong proponents of the point of 
view that each color has its own unique meaning, interpretively, 
with regard to strength or weakness of the feeling involved, its posi- 
tive or negative value, and the singular nature of the colors them- 
selves. An example: “Blood, especially when it appears as early as in 
Plate IL, was recognized even by Rorschach as a sign of fear of 
others; destructive fires, anatomical and sex responses implying vio- 
lence, wounds or dissections of organisms, are other examples of 
negative CR" (149, p. 65). Positive feeling is expressed in “ethereal” 
color responses and constructive anatomical or sex concepts. 

The mentally retarded and excited subjects give pure C because 
of the primitive, infantile emotionality which does not yield to 
reason and is uninfluenced by inhibitory cortical control. This is 
equivalent to the "I lost my head" type of response or behavior. In 
the neurotic it reflects the volatile affectivity in the personality 
structure. The testee finds difficulty in maintaining an evenness of 
function in the face of stress from the environment (as one direc- 
tional source of distress) with consequent loss of emotional control. 
For the schizophrenic it discloses the inappropriate affect. Should 
pure C occur in an otherwise healthy record it reveals the intensity 
of emotional experience to which this person may be exposed. 
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ELABORATION OF COLOR: C, Cy; Csym» Caes 


The color response is complex. In order to help the administrator 
and interpreter of the ink blot test to differentiate levels of emo- 
tionality, the pure color-determined percept has been subcategorized. 
The testee at times may be unable to assimilate the colored portions 
of the ink blot properly, yet he cannot avoid these stimuli which are 
impinging upon him. There are available several modes of handling 
the color stimulus, each of which is in keeping with the subject's 
characteristic way of dealing with the color-associated engrams. 

A rather weak but effective defense against emotional involve- 
Ment with the external environment is the denial of the influence of 
the color in the plates in forming a percept. This is called color 
denial and symbolized by C. Brussel and Hitch (149, p. 18) state: 
“FC—color by denial (‘I don’t know what this red could mean . . . .’) 
Indicating a weakness of integration, yet a lack of ability to reject 
the pertinent emotional stimulation.” Color denial is not necessarily 
à pathological indicator. The subject is cognizant of his environ- 
Ment and rather than resort to apperceptive distortion he “nods” in 
Its direction, gives it credit, but passes it by. He is announcing to the 
World that for good reasons (unknown to himself) he is in the world 

ut wants little or no part of it. (It has been observed that color 
denial responses are usually accompanied by a high CR. (color 
no, 9, 10%) percentage which supports the © interpretation of 
Sensitivity, but reluctance, to respond to the environment with posi- 
tive feelings. 
the yore pathological manner of handling 
Outside is to name the colors as they a 
> This emotional defensiveness is one means o g on 
= tom the environment and its concomitant press for making in- 

Personal identifications. Thus, the subject deprives, as if by magic, 
1 forces. By resorting to color 
ght into the extent of emotional 
als the magnitude of the 


affective stimuli from 
re encountered in the 
f isolating one- 


nae reatening import of externa 
d. ie On the subject is giving insi 
aay ge that has taken place. It revea t 
ea > the testee’s carefully built-up autistic world will be shat- 
. y these aggressive representatives of a hostile outside world. 

or it is from this world that the subject is fleeing and against which 
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he must protect himself. Color naming is one way of neutralizing 
these threat-laden forces, for in doing this the testee is relieved of 
the necessity for assimilating and organizing these unwelcome colors 
that symbolize ego-alien, and therefore repressed, associations. 
This is more so if the repression is inadequate. Color naming seems 
to have a magical function and takes on the semblance of Klopfer 
and Marguiles’ (545) “magic key” formula for meeting difficult 
situations that is usually seen in the young child. The C, response 
is found in the records of the schizophrenic, the epileptic, and the 
brain-damaged patient. The last shows more clearly the effects of 
cortical disorganization and the desire to flee from a difficult field. 
How simple it is to denote concretely rather than flounder in the 
face of complexity which might induce awareness of inability to 
deal with problems, which increases anxiety, which . . . . ad in- 
finitum! In resorting to color naming the patient has given up the 
struggle. Piotrowski (149, p. 67) writes: "C, is a measure of super- 
ficial affectivity which causes sudden mood changes: The patient is 
easily irritated but also easily calmed, his feelings being strikingly 
shallow and fleeting." The literature is unanimous in the considera- 
tion of color naming as a pathological response. (An important cau- 
tion: the presence of this determinant, and many others, should not 
be interpreted unfavorably when dealing with the protocols of 
children.)? 

Anothe: type of pure color response is the Csym percept in which 
the stimulus elicits an abstract or symbolic use of color, viz., “This 
red reminds me of Spring," or in plate X: “This is the spirit of 
Gaiety." The artist is more prone to give this kind of response than 
the individual who is less sensitive to the abstract-cultural interpre- 
tation of color. For an artist (with supporting pathological signs not 
in evidence) this is a banal response equivalent to the popular con- 
cept of the nonartistic person. For the latter individual the symbolic 
use of color is pathological in that it represents a contamination in 
the two spheres of the subject's life, the external and internal. The 
testee is not readily inclined to react to the external emotional 


2 For this particular point, see Allen, R. M. A longitudinal study of six Ror- 
schach protocols of a threc-year-old child. Child Developm., 1951, 22, 61-70; and 
Allen, R. M. Continued longitudinal Rorschach study of a child for years three to 
five. J. Genet. Psychol., in press. 
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stimulus, yet he feels he must. Instead of organizing and assimilat- 
ing the color intelligently he confuses this external stimulus with 
his inner ideational fantasy. The result is a highly topical (personal) 
abstraction. Interestingly enough, much of the interpretation is also 
a function of the nature of the symbolism. “This red is Spring” is 
certainly less pathological than, “This red is Murder and Death.” 
Color plus content lend meaning to the interpretive inferences re- 
garding the subject’s affective life. 

One more generally accepted type of pure color response is Caes. 
color description. In this the testee describes the attributes of the 
colored portion of the blot (26, p. 66) as he views it. This represents 
a commonplace use of color and places the subject closer to reality 
and the world about him, but he is “watering down” or diluting the 
Impact of emotionality. As a defense against uncontrollable sub- 
servience to affectivity this is quite effective. Klopfer (542, p- 284) 
believes that this use of color belongs “to the CF combination, since 
the impact of pure color effect is mitigated by some rational ele- 
ment.” Usually a testee who describes the color stimulus utilizes a 
difference in the shading tones (c) as one descriptive attribute. By 
doing this the testee discloses the effects of demurring or the ability 
to inhibit the impulsivity characteristic of a pure color concept.* 
One response to Card X is: “This looks like a washed-out blue like 
You see in a water color painting.” Scored: D Caes» € Ptg. (Inquiry 
reveals that the testee is using not only the blue color but also the 
differences in the shades of blue in the selected blot area, ie. the 
lighter and darker portions of the blot.) In this concept the subject 
teveals his sensitivity to external stimulation, impairment of ability 


to relate well emotionally with his world, with, however, the saving 


Brace of the tendency to control a possible outburst not by intro- 
lly inhibiting motility, c. 


ducing intellectual control, F, but by actua 


CoroR FORM! CF 


, The introduction of reality ties in the effort to cope with the affec- 
Uve aspects of social living and responsiveness focuses attention on 
the combined color-form determinant, CF. The favorable interpre- 


1m the writer's experience this has usually been considered a favorable sign. 
See Chapter 7 for a development of this reasoning. 
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tive aspect of the CF concept is its reflection of the subject's willing- 
ness to make warm emotional ties with others in his external field. 
This is usually found in subjects who are fairly well adjusted. It 
represents a high degree of spontaneity of affective association with 
the element of control, albeit secondary, present. It represents re- 
straint that is tied to reality. Cass and McReynolds (175) and Beck 
et al. (91, p. 259) remark on this observation as follows: “Of most 
interest is the weighting in the direction of CF and FC, in that 
order; and the comparatively small instance of undiluted C. The 
population of which this sample is representative may, therefore, in 
respect to affectivity, be described as having made some progress to- 
wards maturity and towards capacity for social rapport. Yet they are 
slightly more labile than fully stabilized. . . . Again, one may specu- 
late as to implications for our society generally; unstable, easily 
excited, but resisting undisciplined violence; and also reaching for a 
friend, mutually sympathetic, rapport.” Beck and his coworkers im- 
plicitly attribute to CF an “unstable, easily excited, but resisting 
undisciplined violence” quality. Nor does their statement indicate 
that CF greater than FC (discussed below) is an acceptable optimum. 
The experience of other investigators has led them to deduce the 
fact that CF should be present in the record of a well-balanced per- 
sonality in minimal quantity; one or two at most, balanced by a 
larger number of healthy form-color (FC) concepts. The absence of 
CF would indicate an inability to make emotionally warm and close 
personal ties with people in the social environment. 

The above holds true for the adjusted person. In other person- 
ality pictures the CF concept gives insight into the method of coping 
with affective responsiveness to external stimulation. The manic 
manifests his elation and easy distractibility. Thus, since he is so 
readily attracted by any and all stimuli, he cannot introduce in- 
tellectual control, F, as a primary factor in his associations. This 
accounts, in great measure, for the evident lack of self-control seen 
in the reactions of the euphoric patient. This patient usually re- 
sponds with C and CF concepts while FC percepts are lacking. The 
presence of well-formed CF associations, as compared with CF—, in- 
troduces a favorable element. In the neurotic the presence of CF 
mirrors the instability and the degree to which the testee is “emo- 
tionally suggestible.” In children CF may represent a step in the 
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direction of growth toward maturity, FC as contrasted with C; but it 
also points to their affective lability with growing awareness of the 
intellectual aspects of coping with life’s problems. One more word 
to round out the CF concept; in the superior individual it discloses 
the emotional sensitivity and range of affective responsiveness of this 
personality. 


Form Coron: FC 


: The final color-determined response is the one in which the form 
(intellectual tie to reality) is primary and controls the secondary 
affective responsiveness. Thus, FC suggests the controlled approach 
to emotionally stimulating situations. It is expected to be present in 
Optimal, not maximal, quantities. As an absolute number the usual 
€xpectancy is from two to four such concepts in a protocol. Of more 
Pertinent significance is the relationship that exists between FC and 
CFG concepts. Rorschach workers have traditionally accepted a 
Tatio of 3FC:1CF:.5C. Too much FC, or FC in the absence of CF, 
discloses a restrained individual, one who is lacking in warmth and 
5Pontaneity since emotionality is consciously overcontrolled. 

It should be noted that in the CF and FC percepts the level of 
form accuracy plays an important role (26, p. 66). The poor use of 
orm, in combination with color, resulting in an FC— or CF—, re- 
Veals the weakened reality tie in the face of emotion-arousing stim- 
uli. This gives a more pathological tinge to the color responsiveness 
and even dilutes the positive effects of FC. Thus, if in a protocol the 
CF lends an interpretation of warm personal ties being within the 
Purview of the testee, the CF— modifies this quality and adduces a 
Meaning of poorly controlled relationships, discomfort in such asso- 
Clations, and an inability to accept such interpersonal external 
attachments. In FC— the inhibitory effect of the intellectualized 
Control over emotionality is deprived of its positive value. In its 
Place is a distorted apperceptive reaction that bodes ill for the sub- 
ject. The testee reveals an inability to handle emotionality despite 
awareness of the need to do so. He is just short of a complete actual- 
lation of his capacity for effective interpersonal relationships. 


5 E s s He " 
Absolute numbers mean very little in this situation. 


Part IV 


FANCY AND FACT: THE INTERPRETATION 
OF SYMBOLS AND NUMBERS 


Chapter 9 


CONTENT 


This phase of the Rorschach protocol contains many possibilities 
for the interpreter. How the content will be integrated into the per- 
sonality picture is dependent, in great measure, ON the set of con- 
cepts which the interpreter prings with him into the Rorschach 
situation. With better understanding of behavior dynamics the role 
of content as symbolic of the testee’s ideational processes looms 
large. Most of the published reports relating to the integration of 
content into protocol interpretation are either completely analyti- 
cally oriented or are strongly flavored with latent and manifest 
symbolism. Zulliger (1150) and Lindner (604, 605) seem to be the 
Proponents of the.symbolism of content. In a non-Rorschach setting 
the contribution of Machover (630) in her monograph on figure 
drawing interpretation may be considered as an example of this 
approach. Zulliger’s paper is a definite “attempt to highlight the use 
to which psychoanalytic concepts can be put in interpreting content 
Symbolism on the tests” (editorial note, p- 61). This lead seems to 
have been followed by the greater number of Rorschach and non- 
Rorschach workers. The content of a response, however, cannot be 
separated from the determinants with which it has been organized. 
This requires, therefore, that content be considered within the con- 
text of where and how in order to obtain an adequate picture of the 
subject’s method of experiencing and subsequent reactions. 

In general, the variety of content is an index of the range of the 
Subject’s interests, experiences, and the extent to which he has bene- 
fited from exposure to the formal and informal aspects of everyday 


learning and living. The absolute number of content categories is 


not the major clue to the wealth of association. A fairly wide dis- 
tribution can readily be obtained with animal, animal detail, animal 
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object, and oligophrenic animal detail percepts to which may be 
added anatomy, map, X-ray, and human detail responses. The sole 
use of these eight categories in one protocol detracts from, rather 
than adding to, the stability and wholesomeness of the subject's per- 
sonality picture. Concentration in one area suggests the pervasive- 
ness of that particular thought content resulting in a narrowing of 
receptive and expressive processes in keeping with psychic preoccu- 
pation. Excessive concentration points to the use of an adjustive 
mechanism (intellectualization) as a defense against ego-alien ma- 
terial from coming to the level of awareness. Possible clues to spe- 
cific areas of personal difficulty stem from an analysis of the content 
of a protocol. The self-reference may be quite direct and easily 
detected by the tester and/or the testee, or the meaning may be so 
complex and deep-seated that its topical value may escape both. 
These two contingencies may occur in one Rorschach record. Pio- 
trowski (149, p. 80) warns that, "Unusual content always indicates 
unusual and significant interests. At times frank individuals openly 
reveal very important personality traits in the content of their re- 
sponses. Reserved and shy people sometimes suppress content which 
is objectionable to them. Since content may be suppressed deliber- 
ately, it is less reliable than the other components of the test" 
(author's italics). In a less restrained vein Harrower (346, pp. 51 f£), 
in her dialogue with the learner-physician, explains: “, . . , Now, 
turning to your own answer, What do you think of in connection 
with a beaver? Physician: Busy as a beaver. Psychologist: And, a 
sloth? Physician: Why, slothfulness, ease, relaxation. Psychologist: 
Isn't that a rather unusual combination, an extremely energetic and 
busy beaver and a lazy sloth? It might well raise all sorts of questions 
in regard to your habits of work and play and your conflicts over 
relaxation and duty, or perhaps a solution to such a problem... .” 
While this oversimplifies the directness of the relationship between 
percept and inference it does illustrate how content may give clues 
to the possible dynamics which determines one kind of response 
over the many other contingencies. Zulliger (1130) joins Piotrowski 
in urging caution when interpreting content symbolism.1 


1 The student is urged to read the content analysis Zulliger (1130) presents in 
the cases of Franz and Lotti. 
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NUMBER OF CONTENT CATEGORIES 


Allen (30) has generally applied the rule of thumb that nine or 
more separate classes of content are indicative of better than average | 
diversification of interests. This is especially true if the nature of the 
contents is outside of the frequent animal and banal object percepts. 
The extent to which content may vary for the ten plates is evident 
in the frequency tables by Beck (83) and Hertz (412). 

Vfhe number of categories should be considered a function of the 
total number of responses in the protocol. On the basis of 32 items 
in an average length record, approximately 50 to 60 per cent of the 
responses should be classifiable into eight or more content categories 
in addition to the animal percepts which may include up to 40 per 
cent of the total productivity. The lower the A + Ad percentage 
the more likely will it be for the intelligent, mature individual to 
distribute his responses among à greater variety of categories. The 
mentally retarded usually centers much of his intellectual ability in 
animal and part human ideas. Occasionally object concepts and one 
or two popular responses raise the total to as high as six categories. 
The limited content reflects the circumscribed experiential back- 
ground and its subsequent narrowing of ideational processes. In the 
pseudo feeble-minded the content may be deliberately suppressed. 
'The constricted associative indulgence is in the expressive aspect 
rather than in the receptive phase (unless this condition has existed 
since the early years of the subject). The pseudo retarded has a nar- 
rowed horizon as a defense against a threatening field. This, of 
course, is characteristic of the neurotically involved person. 

A wide range of contents is correlated with broad experience and 
personality responsiveness that is free to give full expression to these 
associations. This is more so if the concepts are creatively original. 
The excited patient produces effusively but the percepts are usually 
ineffective (both as to popularity and originality) despite the ex- 
tremely high number of categories. Thus, variation in the nature of 
response contents can be overdone as it is in the case of the easily 
distracted subject who produces with originality but with highly 


topical doubtful quality (F—)- 
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CONTENT CATEGORIES 


Human—H 


Hertzman and Pearce (423, p. 421) conclude on the basis of their 
research that “the human responses in the Rorschach are capable of 
representing keenly felt attitudes about oneself and the environ- 
ment.” They follow in the very next sentence with a significant 
caution that human responses should not invariably be interpreted 
as such. Those subjects who are fairly well adjusted will have less 
need for verbalizing, consciously or unconsciously, their self-percepts 
and reactions to others. By the same token, those who produce few 
H percepts may also be in the group of individuals who need to 
suppress adverse self-percepts or hostile and aggressive attitudes 
toward others in the environment. The difference between these two 
types of H producers will ordinarily be found in the nature of the 
human percept. The latter, suppressers, will communicate more un- 
healthy concepts, e.g., derogated human figures (clowns, monsters, 
witches, and statues), deteriorated figures (falling apart, torn asun- 
der, or body parts missing), and depersonalization references, These 
denote a pathologic attitude toward the self and/or others in the 
environment. Goldfarb (296, p. 8) believes that, “Vague, fearful, 
semi-human figures are to be interpreted to represent fear and avoid- 
ance of human beings.” Should the testee produce good human per- 
cepts along with unhealthy ones the latter serve as excellent clues to 
possible areas of personal difficulty, e.g., plate III may elicit the 
usual popular male percept while plate VII may result in a dero- 
gated female response such as “two old ladies gossiping” (mild), or 
“statues of two women” (freezing the effect of the feminine aspect of 
the environment), “these are two dogs, two bitches” (interpretation 
left to the student!). The total or almost complete absence of H per- 
cepts in the protocol of a disturbed subject should alert the examiner 
to look for another category to reveal the area of conflict, viz., human 
detail, anatomy, or sex. Wholesome human identifications mani- 
fested in good form (F--) disclose “liberated intelligence" (Beck, 89, 
p- 62). Much may be derived from the nature of the human figure, 
but caution is always necessary in regard to the specificity of inter- 
pretation. In giving a human response the subject may be referring 
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to a facet of his own self-percept or to another significant person in 
his private world. Emphasis on one manner of describing the human 
engram reveals the pervasiveness of the testee’s self-percept or his 
conceptualization of the role of others in the field. It is certainly 
desirable to know specifically the patient's attitude toward himself, 
mother, wife, father, etc. But the presence of a hostile H response 
cannot be interpreted quite so definitely. It is much more in keeping 
with the Law of Parsimony to recognize that there is difficulty in- 
volving the subject and another significant person than to state that 
the subject hates his mother. This aversion may or may not be true, 
the testee may be reacting aggressively to his own feminine tenden- 
cies, or he may have an antipathy for women in general or for only 
certain significant females. The answer lies not in the Rorschach 
protocol but in the life history.” 

The human percept may or may not be seen in the context of 
movement. Where no kinesthetic sensation is experienced by the 
subject form alone may be the basic determinant. The testee’s iden- 
tification of self and/or other people is being made on an impers- 
onal, realistic basis. The nature of this reality interpretation (see 
Chapter 4) is related to form accuracy of the identified human fig- 
associated human concept discloses the role the 
assume in life (see Chapter 5). The 
acceptability or unacceptability of self-percepts and attitudes involv- 
ing others in the field and the extent to which self-percepis and these 
attitudes are rooted in real conditions may be derived from the form 
quality of the H concept. Human figure productivity adduces the 
attitudes toward self and others. Those humans seen in a color- 
ay mirror the subject’s mode of making social 
somewhat impersonal; CF, warm, sym- 
pathetic, and emotionally attached; C, impulsive and unwholesome. 

With reference to the frequency of H associations, Cass and 
McReynolds (175, p. 181) find a median of 2.5 such concepts in their 
sampling, while Beck et al. (91, p- 269) indicate a mean of 4.5 (S.D. 


ure. The movement- 
subject does or would like to 


determined context m 
and interpersonal ties— FC, 


rschach worker feel that he is not contributing 
te clue to an area requiring further probing 
be handled with care. This is a contribution 
d may deter the therapist from uncovering 


2 This should not make the Ro 
adequately. At least there is a defini 
in therapy, or a problem that should 
since it gives direction to therapy an 
too rapidly for the unprepared subject. 
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of 3.62) for their population. Because of the wide variability in the 
Spiegel Sample (Beck) it would be more appropriate to use the cri- 
terion of between 2 and 3 H responses as characteristic of the normal 
groups studied. In both investigations the frequency of M and H 
(+ Hd) factors are approximately equal. Therefore, within normal 
limits the H concepts involve movement, M. In above average H and 
M expectancy the frequency of H accelerates faster than that for M. 
This demonstrates that with better adjustment and higher intellec- 
tuality the testee goes beyond the popular human movement con- 
cepts to show other facets of his personality and ability that are 
distinctive of greater stability and maturity. “Absence of human 
figures,” writes Piotrowski (149, p- 79), “indicates that the testee 
lacks interest in people as distinct personalities independent of and 
different from himself." 


Human detail—Hd 

Anxiety, restraint, and intellectual inferiority (primary or sec- 
ondary) find an outlet in human details beyond the anticipated ratio 
of 2H:1Hd in the middle range of total responses. In disturbed per 
sons the Hd percepts approach equivalence and even exceed. H since 
the intellectual inferiority due to:deprivation and/or impairment is 
pronounced. The mentally retarded, the manic, and the inhibited 
person will produce more human details than whole human per- 
cepts. 


Oligophrenic human detail —Hdx 


'The perception of a part where normally the entire figure is seen 
presages a pathological condition. It is entirely absent in the proto- 
col of the well-adjusted person. The excited patient reports Hdx 
responses because of easy distractability which precludes sufficient 
concentration on the blot area to produce constructively. The brain- 
damaged and mentally retarded cannot synthesize adequately to 
obtain an overall and integrated .engram. The inhibited person 
reveals the extent of emotional constriction and limited outlook on 
life in the production of Hdx responses. One such response is patho- 
logic, two are even more so. In an extremely prolific record there 
may be one Hdx. This is not serious but does reveal the fact that at 
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the extreme of productivity the testee does become constricted and 
ordinarily should not be pushed to the limit. 


Animal—A 

This category has the greatest number of acceptable possibilities, 
especially of the “insect” variety. The usual expectancy for A + Ad 
is approximately 50 per cent of the total R. The tendency to devote 
a great deal of energy to animal associations is one manifestation of 
intrapsychic sterility. It is as if the testee, has become barren, con- 
stricted, and bereft of ideational diversity. Thus, the end product is 
a preponderance of associations that are easiest to make, i.e., bugs, 
insects, dogs, cats, and crustaceans. Before the interpreter hastens to 
assign a severely pathologic role because of the A contents alone, it is 
well to consider the following: of 24 (Beck) popular responses (91, 
pp. 280-282) ten are in the A category and the remaining 14 are dis- 
tributed among six other classes. The animal category offers a ready 
escape for the subject who feels threatened by stimuli having un- 
acceptable portent. The retarded finds it the easiest type of percept 
to organize because the multiplicity of shapes and shadings inherent 
in the blots may be tied to an animal concept however vague or 
clear, especially multiformed insects and bugs. The brain-damaged 
need not face another failure or difficult organizing task in view of 
the almost limitless choices among the genera in the animal king- 
dom. The absence of A concepts is not unhealthy since it under- 
scores the testee’s apparent freedom from rut-like banality.* 


Animal detail—Ad 

With increase in anxiety and unfavorable effects on intellectual 
efficiency animal detail productivity increases. Ordinarily, these 
should not be more than one half the absolute number of whole 
animal concepts. A disproportionate amount of Ad mirrors intra- 
psychic inefficiency due to anxiety, morbid inferiority, and marked 
stereotypy in thinking. In the manic reaction this reflects poor real- 


3 For the student's information: the popular responses are distributed as follows— 
A, 10; H, 4; Hd, 4; AObj, 3; Clo, At, and N, 1 each. 

4 Attention is directed to a paper by Goldfarb, W. (The animal symbol in the 
Rorschach Test. Rorsch. Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 8-21) in which he reviews the psycho- 
analytic references to animal symbolism. 
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ity contact. The protocols of the schizophrenic paranoid who is 


actively delusional, and the latent, superficially controlled paranoid 
patient, will show a high Ad percentage. This is the result of marked 
sensitivity and suspiciousness of the environment which distorts 
stimuli and channelizes the perception of reality into a self-deluding 
system of interpretation. 


Oligophren ic animal detail—Adx 


Here is another pathologic index in the animal genus. This con- 
striction factor is quite rare. Beck's Spiegel Sample (41) gave an 
average of 0.13 Adx responses per record. Beck considers Adx “to be 
evidence of an inhibited intellectual living, result of an anxiety 
state.” 


Animal per cent—A + Ad/R or A% 

This is obtained by dividing the total A and Ad associations by 
the total number of responses. This percentage presents the extent 
to which the individual is free from stereotypy in thinking. A low 
A percentage leaves the subject freer to turn to other than banal 
ideation. However, the interpreter is cautioned to examine other 
content categories to see whether the A percentage is not being dis- 
placed by some other high percentage content classification. Sponta- 
neity in ideation reflects lack of restraint. If the overemphasis is 
found in a category other than A + Ad it might suggest a trend in 
personality aberration as well as the nature of the pervasive ideation. 
The basic amount of A + Ad is 50 per cent. Above or below this 
ratio reflects more or less restriction in thought content and wealth 
of association. 

* m 
(H + A)(Hd + Ad) 

The intent of this formula is to ascertain the relationship of whole 
to part figures. From this computation the interpreter may evaluate 
the testee's approach to problems, the extent to which his criticalness 
permits the integration of details, and the degree to which he is free 
from constricting part views of stimuli. " 

This ratio usually calls for a 2 to I relationship for normalcy, i.e., 
the subject should be sufficiently free intellectually and emotionally 


| 
| 
| 
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to produce twice as many whole figures as part figures. An_overem- 
phasis of whole figure, e.g., more than twice as many H + A as 
Hd - Ad, indicates the tendency to approach and interpret situa- 
tions from the over-all point of view with some, but not enough, 
attention to the smaller aspects. In the extreme case, all H + A and 
none or very few Hd + Ad responses, it would seem that the subject 
is overlooking essential details and therefore would find difficulty in 
fully appreciating a total situation. Support may be found: in the 
W-D-Dd--$ distribution. If the prolific whole figure producer shows 
an overemphasis of W, then the implication of reliance on total 
views at the expense of essential details is justified. Again, due con- 
sideration should be given to the level of form accuracy for the H 
and A concepts. Poor form adduces pathological organizational abil- 
ity and therefore faulty over-all views. While the use of total figures 
points to “liberated intelligence," the prevalence of whole figures 
with little or no reference to details suggests too much intellectual 
freedom. 

The converse ratio, Hd + Ad equal to or greater than H +A, 
is an unhealthy sign. This subject is overly critical, he is immersed 
in details and therefore functions in an inefficient manner because 
of anxiety which interferes with taking the time and making the 
effort to gain an over-all perspective before reacting to the situation 
—the approach is limited by a pars pro toto attitude. It is well to 
turn to the W-D-Dd--S allocations for further evidence of this per- 


ceptive mode. Should the D + Dd(4-S) outweigh the W the inter- 
pretive inferences just mentioned are supported. The optimal rela- 
tionship is half as many details as wholes when giving human and 


animal concepts. 


Animal object —AObj 

"These responses may be co 
They do not clarify the intere 
more vague the determination 
found most frequently in plates IV, 
find more than two such responses in 
than two AObj percepts, i.e., fur rug, hearthrug, A skin, reflects an 
inordinate amount of dependency and/or sensuality if the differ- 
ences in shading tones (c) determine the concept. 


nsidered in the total A productivity. 
sts of the subject but seem to render 
of his proclivities. AObj contents are 
VI, and VII. It is not usual to 
a record. A protocol with more 


ar 
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Anatomy—At 


Anatomy concepts lend themselves to easy and superficial interpre- 
tation: bodily concern, hypochondriasis, and as a manifestation of a 
psychophysiological involvement (somatized or conversion reaction). 
This may be valid in some cases but the evidence is not yet conclu- 
sive. Beck et al. (91, p. 270) report a mean of 1.55 At responses for 
the Spiegel Sample. The S. D. is 1.97, indicating a wide variation in 
the incidence of At. Rav (804) has made a study of the anatomy re- 
sponses in the Rorschach Test with some interesting results. The 
conclusion is: "Anatomy responses do not indicate hypochondriasis 

mor intelligence-complex nor sexual fantasies. At. is a result of re- 
striction and is formed with a minimum of intellectual strain. This 
restriction might be in the ability sphere—feeblemindedness, or in 
the affective sphere—anxiety” (p. 442). Her study population aver- 
aged 1.62 At percepts. Ordinary expectancy for At is between 1 and 
2 per subject. An At response is popular in card VIII, and the 
“pelvic” response in plate I is not quite popular but close to it in 
frequency. Rav found that plates VIII, III, I, and II accounted for 
67.3 per cent of the 275 responses in her sample. This raises the 
question: When should At responses be considered a morbid sign? 
The answer is complex: (7) when At total goes beyond normal ex- 
pectancy of two per protocol; (2) when a stereotyped At percept ap- 
pears in several plates, usually with poor form; (3) when the At 
response represents a means of evasion, an intellectual “stalling” 
device to permit the subject to gather his wits and to organize an 
acceptable concept; (7) When an At response is determined by minus 
form accuracy, reflecting the disturbing component of perceptive 
experience; and (5) when the At concept is preceded or followed by 
an unusual response or mode of experiencing, viz., delayed reaction 
time, break in the sequence, poor level and/or oddity of conceptual- 
ization (F—, C/F, CF—). In this context the At response is a mani- 
festation of insecurity and threat eventuating in lowered intellectual 
efficiency. In the mentally retarded the overproduction of anatomy 
may be related to limited ability and to the ease with which these 
percepts are organized. Piotrowski (748, p. 79) seems to be in agree- 
ment with Rav: “A high anatomy per cent points to marked feelings 
of intellectual inferiority, regardless of the subject's intellectua] 
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level. This is true even of persons who deal with anatomy profes- 
sionally” (author's italics). > 

In general At suggests intellectual inadequacy stemming from 
limited ability as a response to anxiety. However, if At percentage 
is high, particularly if perseverated to the extent of 15 per cent or 
more of the total contents, the tester should regard the possibility of 
an attitude of concern over body parts as a channel for emotional 
expression. There is reason to assume a relationship between At pre- 
occupation and defensiveness against anxiety. 


X-ray and relief map 

It will be recalled that these responses are perceived by projecting 
a two-planar dimension (spatial) onto the ink blot. The subject is 
attempting to objectify by giving a frame of reference and limits to 
his anxiety by reducing the vagueness of intangible distress (see 
Chapter 6). X-ray responses disclose the experience of anxiety. 
Closely tied to this, in terms of the experiential dynamics, is the 
topographical map percept which also employs the differences in 
achromatic and chromatic shading. In the chromatic plates anxiety 
is more prominent when the testee either denies color or avoids its 
use in formulating the shaded response. Feelings of insecurity are so 
pervasive that they interfere with the subject's ability to respond to 
his external world with healthy emotionality. In this content cate- 
gory (and the cloud and vista responses discussed below) the experi- 
ence of ambivalence and unattached anxiety limits the richness of 
association of ideas in which the subject may indulge himself. The 
result is banal, evasive, and intellectually inferior productivity. 


Clouds—Cl 

This response mirrors unattached, vague, free-floating anxiety. A 
cloud percept in plate VII is not unusual and therefore contributes 
less to an interpretation of disabling unattached anxiety than a sim- 
ilar percept in other cards. In this concept the testee is extending his 
experience of intangible insecurity and unreasoning restlessness into 
the nebulousness of an unstructured and “unholdable” interpreta- 
tion—cloud. More than one such response is uncommon. The pro- 
tocol of an adjusted person may show a Cl response in plate VII. As 
such it generally reflects the usual anxiety attendant upon any test- 
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ing situation It assumes significant proportions if given more often 
in the other cards. 


Vista 

The introduction of perspective, or distance, into a percept sug- 
gests the testee’s need to stand off in an attempt to analyze his ex- 
perience of anxiety more objectively. This rationale, of a more 
objective and more impersonal approach, reflects the testee's efforts 
to cope with these feelings. The absence of FK-determined concepts 
does not invariably infer a pathologic handling of anxiety and/or 
lack of insight (see Chapter 6) . Unwholesome inwardly channelized 
thinking (autistic) may be seen in the presence of three or more vista 
responses. 


Blood—Bl 

This is a pathological response. It points to an uncontrollable and 
poorly assimilated use of the color value of the ink blot stimulus and 
is an indication of the extent to which the subject is disturbed by 
emotion-provoking forces in the social milieu. Almost invariably it 
is a pure color concept with the affective and immature behavioral 
implications of this type of experience. Usual expectancy is none; 
one or more blood responses are increasingly unhealthy. Some sub- 
jects mask the full impact by qualifying the Bl engram as “menstrua- 
tion” or “dried blood.” The former reveals the sexual concern of the 
testee while the latter mirrors the subject’s attempt to “bind” his 
anxiety. “Blood dripping,” “blood splashing,” on the other hand, 
disclose the violent nature of the patient's reaction to disturbing 
associations. Essentially the affective state has resolved itself into a 
tension system that is coming to the level of awareness, much to the 
patient's increasing acute distress. 


Object —Obj; 

"There does not seem to be a generalized approach to the symbol- 
ism of this category. The bed post in plate VI, the pillow in card 
VIII, or the airplane in the first plate do not seem to be topically 
significant. Again, a totem pole concept in plate VI may be an 
acceptable symbol suggesting the socially refined manner of dealing 
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with sex concepts. For the analytically oriented this is an accepted 
truism. It has been suggested (Lindner) that the Obj category is the 
refuge of those who wish to remain noncommittal, the so-called 


psychopath. 


Architecture—Arch 

Percepts of this nature are uncommon. When given it may be in 
response to the upper detail (D4) of plate II—a castle, and the 
minaret or spire in plate VII (D8). Religiosity is suggested by the 
“church” percept or some part of a place for worship. 


Design—Des 

This category may include artistic productions, insignia, and ref- 
erences to numbers and letters. The latter are not usually the prod- 
uct of normal perception. Distanciation from reality interpretation 
results in ascribing number and letter forms to portions of the blot. 
“Dot” responses are described for the many specks in plate I. Since 
these are minute (Dd) details they are experienced by the meticu- 
lous, compulsive testee who is manifesting his need to encompass as 
much of the blot as possible. The mentally retarded may point to 
these articulated spots to satisfy his need to achieve in compliance 
with the tester’s directions. The elated patient finds delight in dis- 
torting these minutiae and ascribing to them far-fetched meanings. 

Symmetry responses may be included in this category. The pedan- 
tic person who is concerned with the necessity to see all will usually 
describe to the tester the symmetrical or assymmetrical features of 
the plates. When this remark comes first in a card it suggests a 
device to gain time, i.e., the subject is being cautious and prefers to 
enter the situation after he has gained some semblance of its fuller 
appreciation. This approach to a complex and unfamiliar problem 
is healthy and acts as a deterrent on impulsivity. When it occurs late 
in a given card it may emphasize the compulsive component in the 
personality, to make certain that all possible aspects of the situation 
have been noted and utilized. 


Nature, Geography, Plant—N, Geo, Pl 
The frequency of these percepts varies. Their significance lies in 
the determinants of each response. Form, color, shading, and achro- 
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matic hues, singly and in combination, reflect the subject’s mode of 
experiencing and organizing the ink blot stimuli. Content interpre- 
tation in this category is usually of much less significance than the 
real carriers of portent—the determinants. Unless there is overem- 
phasis, and therefore pervasive preoccupation, the one or two per- 
cepts of this class occurring in a protocol do not have unusual 
topical meanings per se. 


Fire, Explosion 

The pathologic nature of this specific percept lies in the lack of 
emotional control implied in the violent experience of the red areas 
of the ink blots. This is an excellent channel for expressing aggres- 
sive feelings and “world destruction” fantasies. These are not heal- 


thy percepts both from the point of view of determinants and 
personal meaning. 


Mask 


The dynamic meaning of this response is ascribed to a need to 
hide, to present a fagade to the world. This involves the ability, real 
or desired, to beguile. Deliberate deceit may or may not be involved. 
It occurs most often in response to the first plate, and less frequently 
a mask is seen in the center portion of plate IX. When given in other 
plates this need is more strongly suggested, especially if it precedes 
or follows a disturbing response.’ 


Clothing—Clo 

This may disclose the pressure for conformity with the demands of 
society. Elaborate descriptions of clothing point to the testee's 
emphasis on social living, extraversive and perhaps exhibitionistic 
trends.~ 

In plate III the absence of clothing, i.e., describing the human 
figures as lacking in clothing, suggests a mode of handling sexual 
attitudes less encumbered by social restraint. This does not mean 
that the subject is actually less inhibited behaviorally, he may be so, 

5 In plate VII, with the card reversed, the testee may see the center dark detail 
(D6) as a "vagina" and immediately follow with, “This (D4) reminds me of a 


mask, but there are no holes for the eyes. It might be a sleeping mask to cover 
the eyes." The implications are somewhat clear! 
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but it may reflect the subject’s attitude on an ideational level only. 
The question of “would do or should do” is best answered by life 
history. 


Sex 


Shaw (935) and Pascal et al. (730) have investigated the problem 
of sex productivity in the Rorschach. Both generally agree with 
regard to the ink blot.areas which elicit sex-related percepts. With 
slight differences each study presents a total of male and female 
genital responses. These percepts emerged either under testing the 
limits pressure (Pascal) or in an experimental situation “with a 
given mental set for producing sex-content responses” (935, p. 466). 
These two studies disclose that subjects are able to give sex percepts 
when directed to do so.’ In the main or free association stage the 
usual expectancy for sex content is less than one per record (91, p. 
271). This is Beck's rationale: “The mean for sex content in the 
normal (Spiegel) sample turned out very low, 0.03. The actual num- 
ber of overt sexual associations among the 157 individuals was 4. 
This need occasion no surprise. The censor is operating. This is no 
doubt an established habit in a normal population sample on the 
topic of sex. The significance of this low figure will be more appar- 
ent when the statistics for neurotic and schizophrenic groups are 
established.”s 

The value of the sex response is solely for diagnostic classification. 
Rather the interpreter should look for the manner in which the 
testee handles these ideas. Predominance of sex-tinged percepts is 
interpretively similar to the overemphasis of any other content cate- 
gory. If normal expectancy is one or less per record, then two or 
More suggest an undue preoccupation with such thoughts. Crude 
and vulgar expressions reflect the grossness of sexual ideation; dis- 
` guised or more restrained sex references indicate a more mature and 


€ Actually this is a form of testing the limits but outside of the standard Ror- 
Schach administration context. 

7 Pascal et al. (730) do not feel that this procedure is in any way disturbing to 
the subject. Allen (26, p. 102) urges caution. 

8 Some of the statistics have been published. Pascal and his coworkers (730, p. 
287) write: “The difference between means for male and female subjects is not 
Statistically significant. The differences between diagnostic groups [neurotics and 
psychotics] was also found to be not statistically significant.” 
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socially acceptable way of handling sex attitudes. It should not be 
assumed that the presence of sexual ideas is a priori evidence of 
pathologic thinking or activity. The contextual determinants and 
the level of form accuracy enter into the evaluation of the whole- 
someness of these engrams. 


POPULAR RESPONSES—P 


The extent to which the testee can relate his perceptions to those 
of his group reveals his sameness to group experience. In other 
words, social conformity, compliance with socially established think- 
ing, and the acceptance of this code of reality living, are reflected in 
the popular responses given to the ink blot stimuli (26, pp. 75-77)- 

A normal protocol, indicating ability to accept the expectancies © 
the social milieu, should have between 20 and 30 per cent P con- 
cepts. This applies to a record of 30 to 60 associations. (As an abso- 
lute number, in records below 25 responses there should be at least 
4 P's. In excess of 60 responses the percentage does not hold.) More 
than 30 per cent P engrams points to a prosaic outlook from which 
may be inferred an inability or lack of desire to stray from the 
beaten path. The higher the P percentage the more "clichéish," 
banal, and socially stereotyped the person's thinking. The individual 
is too steeped in sterile reality at the expense of flexibility and crea- 
tivity of thought and perhaps action. 

An underproduction of popular concepts may point either to 
originality with or without minimal social conformity, or to a path- 
ologic disregard for society's demands. The latter may be character- 
istic of the protocol produced by the mentally retarded, the mark- 
edly anxious individual, or the psychotic who is tenuously tied to 
reality. The oligophrenic is unable to handle the ink blots accept- 
ably due to limited experiences, while the anxious person is so ego- 
involved that he either rejects his need to conform or deliberately 
chooses to minimize involvement with his social world. 

I£ the popular concepts are forthcoming in the inquiry or limits- 
testing phases, it would seem as though the testee is either above 
banality and has to be prodded into typical perception, or familiar- 
ity with situations results in the expected responses to stimuli. The 
greater the pressure necessary to elicit the popular concepts (26, pp. 
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99-102) the less stereotyped is the individual. This does not neces- 
sarily imply that the subject is not in touch with reality; it may dis- 
close the nonconformity of the extremely intelligent person who 
approaches “average” behavior expectancy only when it is called to 
his attention as in testing the limits. On the other hand, it may 
reveal the extent to which the subject has to be prodded in order 
to bring him into contact with the real world, as in the extremely 
anxious and psychotic person. 


ORIGINAL REsPONSES—O 


These concepts are the product of high intellectual ability, or the 
bizarre interpretations of the psychotic, or the distorted productions 
of the retarded and encephalopathic patient. In the record of the 
well-adjusted individual the original responses are characterized by 
accurate form (F-+). In the disturbed, retarded, and brain-damaged 
patient the original concepts are poorly formed (F—) and are usu- 
ally located in the Dr and Dd areas of the blots. In all instances O 
responses reveal an ability to deviate from the usual pattern of 
experiencing and behaving. O's produced only in the inquiry or 
limits-testing stages may be related to the subject's lack of confidence 
In his own ability and therefore needs the assurance of familiarity 
and permissiveness to produce creatively that characterizes the later 
phases of the Rorschach testing situation. 


CRITIQUE 


This chapter must certainly pose the issues of the validity and 
reliability of content usage in the interpretation of the record. 
Wittenborn's (1092) factorial approach appears to be as arbitrary as 
that of the extremely orthodox psychoanalytically inclined symbol- 
ist. Whereas Wittenborn seeks to achieve homogeneity and label it 
consistency, the symbolist utterly disregards the phenomenon of 
homogeneity and focuses on the individual, seemingly in vacuo. A 
point of view discussed by Hsu (437) may help the beginner: “On 
the other hand (in contrast with factor analysis), there is a school of 
thought which represents the extreme psychologists and analytical 
therapists who refuse to take seriously the face value of a person’s 
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responses to a Rorschach plate, but insist on discovering its sym- 
bolic significance. According to this type of thinking, not only is one 
individual different from another but the same individual on one 
occasion is also different in himself from another occasion. The 
symbolic meaning of each response of an individual can be evaluated 
only according to that individual's past personal experiences and 
emotional background, and his experiences alone.” Hsu prefers to 
equate the end product of numeration processes with (sterile) con- 
sistency while overlooking a basic tenet in personality theory, viz, 
that an individual’s behavior will be consistent in terms of his own 
needs, tensions, and aspirations. Certainly the verbal symbols may 
differ from time to time. 

The issues of validity and reliability, in personality evaluation, 
will have to seek for new modes of expression and solution in terms 
of behavior dynamics and concepts rather than the sameness of 
verbal reports and the face value of responses. When the sole aim 
in personality testing is to establish quantitative norms it becomes 
necessary to minimize the interrelationships among the discrete ele- 
ments. There is no quarrel with quantification per se but it must be 
recognized that the datum of the Rorschach investigation does not 
readily lend itself to measurement as does the length of a table or 
a pound of meat. 

How shall the examiner know? By asking the subject rather than 
relying on unproved generalizations. Beck (89, pp. 64-65) agrees with 
this rationale and relies on the clinical acumen of the experienced 
observer. He concludes: “ . in all instances I look on the theme 
as lead, not finding. It is an arrow directing the investigator or ther- 
apist to a personality area which he is to explore directly in the 


patient." 


Chapter 10 


THE CARDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


There seems to be agreement among Rorschach workers that the 
structure, achromatic, and chromatic hues and tones of the ink blots 
usually elicit many similar associations from subjects. This is demon- 
strated in the unique significance given to the popular responses 
discussed in the previous chapter. In addition to these commonly 
identified engrams it is recognized that each blot engenders some 
characteristic ideas and feelings as the testee reacts to it. These asso- 
ciations (of the subject's reactions to the blots as a whole) are over 
and above such definite responses as “bat” to plates I and V, “ani- 
mal skin” to plates IV and VI; more specifically these are expressed 
as “a kind of feeling” or “train of ideas” aroused by the total blot 
upon exposure to it, viz., plate IV may represent an "authoritative 
figure” because of the looming quality of the blot. 

Several studies report findings in regard to this aspect of the 
Rorschach Ink Blots. Sanderson (883) asked his subjects “to give 
each card a title” after the standard administration, inquiry, and 
testing the limits. He utilized this technique as an extension of the 
limits-testing phase with this rationale: “The shift in content is 
Particularly interesting in those cases where the subject shows visible 
discomfort and anxiety during association, but still comes out with 
relatively innocuous responses, only to reveal the true meaning of 
the blot when requested to give it a label” (883, p. 28). This new 
task imposes on the testee an integrative assignment which calls for 
a review of the plate in terms of its total effect upon him rather than 
as a series of impressions or engrams. Rejection of the instructions 
to label a particular card, despite concepts given in the free associa- 
tion stage, may indicate that the subject can deal with parts of 
Problems so long as he can avoid the ego-threatening aspects of the 
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total situation. The advantage of the “label technique” is illustrated 
by Sanderson (883, p. 28): “A case in point is a young man who 
after struggling with card IV for some time produced such associa- 
tions as ‘insect crawling out’ and ‘line in the middle,’ only to reveal 
his feeling toward the paternal image by labeling the entire card as 
"Monster. ' " ` 

In a footnote Sanderson supports his reference to the “paternal 
image” with this statement: “According to some Rorschachers card 
IV brings forth associations that are psychologically connected with 
one’s relationships and attitudes toward the father. image” (883, p- 
28, footnote 1). Halpern (335) and Bochner and Halpern (126, p. 81) 
agree that, “The heavy male figure may suggest the father or author- 
ity in general. . . .” The evidence for this general interpretation is 
clinical rather than experimental. However, Meer and Singer (655) 
and Rosen (845) have tested statements such as this with some inter- 
esting results. Meer and Singer investigated Bochner and Halpern’s 
contention that plate IV represents the “father or authority figure” 
and that plate VII is identified by subjects as having “a feminine 
quality frequently with maternal implications” or the “mother” 
card. Fifty male college students were administered the standard 
Rorschach with additional instructions to designate a “Mother card 
and a Father card.” Plate IV was identified as the “Father card” at 
the .01 level of confidence. Plates VII and X shared election as the 
“Mother card” both at the .05 level of confidence. Cards IV and VII 
were also regarded as the “best liked” cards by those students who 
chose these two as the “father” and “mother” cards. Rosen studied 
the symbolic meanings in the Rorschach plates “by a questionnaire 
which asked the subjects to choose, from among the ten Rorschach 
cards, that card which most nearly brought to mind the feeling or 
association of a male sex organ, masculine aggression, authority, 
father symbol, mother symbol, and family symbol, respectively” (845, 
p- 239). Card IV was overwhelmingly associated with “masculine 
aggression” and “feeling of authority” while plate VII showed up 
clearly as the “mother symbol.” 

These few attempts to obtain controlled experimental evidence of 
the reactions of subjects to the Rorschach plates seem to support the 
findings in extensive clinical observations reported by those who 
have worked with this technique, have compiled responses and re- 
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lated feelings in psychological reports and at staff conferences. It is 
true that this compilation has been somewhat unorganized, that the 
reports have been passed on as information admittedly without ex- 
perimental validity, yet this clinical evidence is being increasingly 
accepted by clinical psychologists and utilized in personality evalu- 
ation. 

Three reports of the reactions and feelings of subjects to the ten 
plates have been detailed by Bochner and Halpern (126,), Klopfer 
(552), and Halpern (335). The first two refer to adult interpretations 
while the third is concerned mostly with the associations of children. 
The following compilation is representative of the observations of 
the author and other Rorschach workers.! Beck’s area numbers are 


used throughout. 
Carp I 


To the naive subject this represents an entirely new situation and 
therefore serves as an excellent indication of the effect of novel 
Problems on the subject—especially when there are no familiar clues 
to serve as guides. Thus, the testee is literally thrown on his own 
resources for seeking out untried methods of problem solving in 
order to comply with the instructions. The degree of organization 
and the alacrity with which this takes place in this circumstance will 
be reflected in the first concept and the reaction time. The possi- 
bilities are many but these four loom largest: (7) an immediate 
good response; (2) an immediate poor response; (3) a delayed good 
response; and (4) a delayed poor response. The inferences respec- 
Uvely are: (I) A healthy constructive approach to new problems and 
confidences in one’s own ability to cope with novel complexities. 


1 At this point the mixture of logic and psychologic must certainly be at odds 
With the precise thinking of the experimentalist. Unfortunately quantitative tech- 
niques and scientific constructs have not kept pace with developments in the 
understanding of behavior dynamics. This is no plea for discarding the scientific 
method. But it does seem necessary at this time to call to the attention of the 
rigid experimentalist that the whole issue of scientific methodology should be 
opened for rediscussion. In the context of dealing with the problems of people 
the traditional approaches are not quite satisfactory. It is time to examine new 
and more flexible attitudes toward gathering behavioral data and drawing infer- 
€nces therefrom (see Critique, Chapter 9). In sum, the seemingly uncontrolled 
e rod 9f clinical observation appears to be in conflict with the rigorous demands 

the scientific method. Is this actually the case? 
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(2) This characterizes the impulsive doer, there is a need to comply 
as quickly as possible regardless of the quality of compliance. The 
motive may be quality ambition. The same performance may be 
given by the intellectually inferior person who believes his produc- 
tion to be good. (3) The ability to demur may reflect either the 
thinker, the person who prefers to examine a situation before plung- 
ing into it, or one who is habitually slow in responding (look for 
over-all slow average reaction time), or the person whose receptive 
and/or expressive processes are being interfered with by emotional 
and/or intellectual factors. (#) This would be the mode of respond- 
ing usually seen in the markedly disturbed and maldeficient teste 
Bell (96, p. 119) ascribes rejection of plate I to “difficulty in adjust 
ment to the test situation; possibly shading shock." This refers to 
the subject's reactivity to the dark-light properties of the ink blot 
which, in the case of the neurotically disturbed, results in one or à 
combination of shading shock responses.? 

The following ideas occurred to Rosen’s subjects upon exposure 
to card I: "Night time. . . . Masculine aggression. . . . Feeling of 
Authority . . . . and Family symbol... ." (845, pp. 241-242). In other 
words, these ideas categorize feeling tones transcendental to the in 
dividual percepts reported by the subject. Whether or not the in 

2'The literature reports many indices of inefficiency accompanying the experi: 
ence of the disturbing components of the ink blot—color and shading. These Te 
actions are somewhat identical for both color and shading stimuli. The following 


are abstracted from a study by Allen, Manne, and Stiff (30, p. 237): “1. Exclama- 
tions and emotional comments. 2. Refusals. . . . 3. Decline in number of responses: 


... 6. Decline in F m. - +7. Decline in W... - 9. Decreased popular responses: 
... 10. Long reaction-time. ... 11. Very short reaction time. . . . 12. Impoverishe 
content... ." The student should reread th 


; € opening paragraph to Chapter 8 an! 
the journal articles referred to therein, & paragrap F 


3 Klopfer (552) offers many aids for a Sequential analysis of the Rorschach pro* 
tocol based on: “a. The reaction time to each card. b. The variation and succes- 
sion of form levels within a card. c. The content succession within a card. d. The 
color dynamics. e. The shading dynamics. f. The use of areas symbolic of sex- 
E. The intercard sequence in terms of formal and content categories. h. The han“ 
dling of popular responses.” The beginner is urged to read Klopfer's analysis © 
the plates. This technique should be used only after extensive experience with 
the more formal method of protocol interpretation based on the evaluation of the 
Location, Determinant, Content, and computational data, There is the danger © 
depending too much on easier so-called common sense and symbolism than on 
the more difficult grasp of the test elements and their interrelationships. Sequen- 
tial analysis should be used to supplement rather than supplant the more formal 
evaluation of the personality as revealed in the scoring and their respective ratios. 
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terpreter is justified in making use of these too-inclusive higher-order 
abstractions depends on the set of concepts which he brings with him 
into the clinical situation. At least these are suggestive of attitudes 
that may require further probing by the therapist or social worker. 

In the middle third of this blot (D4) there is the popular H 
concept which has some interesting speculative possibilities. The 
subject's self-percept, or a facet of his attitudes regarding himself in 
a world of people, may be revealed in the nature of the human 
identification he makes. If the human figure is accompanied by 
kinesthetic tension or movement the likelihood of his response bear- 
ing a direct self-reference is increased (335). Self-devaluation may be 
reflected in a disparaging description of the figure. Feelings for de- 
pendency are experienced in the human as a supplicant. The role 
in life, as conceived by the subject, will usually be manifested in the 
response to this area of the ink blot. 


Carp II 


Rosen (845, p. 241) finds that this card engenders associations of 
“human beings” (a popular response), “animals” (also P), and “emo- 
tional security.” The closest to a rationale proposed by Rosen is this: 
“Emotional security, on the other hand, was associated with cards II 
and VII. It is not clear what stimulus aspects of these cards moti- 
vated the choices” (author's italics). In regard to card II this reaction 
may be explained by the initial impact of the red area, its arousal of 
Sexual ideation due to its position and form, and the attendant 
conflict that affects emotional security. Bell (96, p. 119) attributes 


ls The author wishes to make it patently clear that this material, if used un- 
Wisely, will strengthen the attitude held by many regarding the cultish flavor of 
the Rorschach specifically and the projective method generally. 

5 This is the core of the explanation given by several writers. Bochner and 
Halpern (126, pp. 79-80) state: “The bright, splashy red incorporates an emotion- 
ally charged situation, pleasant or unpleasant, as the case may be. To most per- 
Sons it represents danger, excitement, sex. . . . For some people, this card has 
Particularly strong sexual implications. The white space surrounded by the black 
Suggests the female genitalia. To some, e.g., homosexuals, this constitutes a sexual 
problem. To others, this female symbol relates to the mother, and the situation 
thus pivots about this relationship.” In her recent book, Halpern (335) strongly 
Supports her earlier position now fortified by years of clinical observations, 
recs (552) avers: “There are areas in this card often associated with sexual 

aterial. . . .” 
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rejection of this plate to “initial color shock.” Experimental evi- 
dence (30) postulates an alternate consideration, viz., that the color 
plus the structure (form) of the blot leading to these initially un- 
acceptable ideas may be responsible for any deviation in responsive- 
ness. 

Card II, then, gives some insight into the subject’s reaction to par- 
ticularly disturbing stimuli based on the unique combination of 
color and form so distributed as to engender, in the sexually con- 
flicted individual, overt manifestations of concern. The plate is 
highly charged for both male and female sexuality (D4, Ds5, and 
Dd24) so that the person who is sensitive to this type of conflict 
would give some sign or signs (see footnote 2) of this feeling. 

The presence of the popular engrams—human and animals—dis- 
closes the extent of reality contact, conformity, and divulges the 
measure of recoverability available to an emotionally disturbed sub- 
ject. The omission of the H concept in the free association stage iM- 
plies an interference with the testee's ability to make proper inter- 
personal ties. This impairment is also a function of how healthy oF 
derogated the H concept may be. If the P responses are forthcoming 
in the Inquiry the inference may be made that the testee can recovel 
from an initial upset and function acceptably in a more permissive 
and familiar atmosphere. 


Carp III 


Human identification is easily made in this plate since it is an 
extremely popular reaction. All of Rosen's subjects associated 
“human being” in this card at the .0001 level of confidence. The 
absence of a human association is more pathological in this plate 
than in card II. Such exclusion emphasizes the subject's reluctance 
and/or inability to accept the implications of interpersonal identi- 
fications and relationships. The nature of the response to the usual 
H area, D1, will reveal the testee’s attitude toward himself and/or 
others in his world. The use of, and the nature of, movement in 
connection with the human figure is also significant of self-per- 
ception. 

This plate, according to Rorschach authorities, will reveal the 
extent to which an individual does recover from the disturbance en- 


Sa 
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gendered in plate II (if such did occur), or the degree to which the 
increasing conflict (inherent in the subject's continued experience 
of and reaction to the human figure and/or the red color) will 
€ventuate in unwholesome responsiveness which is characteristic of 
his mode of adjustment under such circumstances. Another import- 
ant consideration is the fact that the subject should be urged to 
identify the sex of the two figures.® In card II the significance of the 
sex identity is not as important as in card III. In the former, sexual 
confusion is readily covered up by emphasizing the lack of decisive 
body-structure cues. The subject may point to the clothing worn by 
the figures and easily justify male “clowns wearing baggy and col- 
ored costumes,” or female figures such as “witches” because of the 
Same ill-fitting colored costumes. In card III this rationalization 
cannot be advanced and the subject should be required to establish 
the sex of the human figures on the basis of definite clues to such 
identification as are seen in the structure of the ink blot. Thus, the 
Process by which the sex of the figure is established may disclose the 
Presence, and perhaps the nature, of a sexual conflict. Lindner (604) 
Joins Klopfer (552) in attributing to this plate a means of ascertain- 
Ing sexual attitudes: “Card III—Homosexuals of either sex show 
confusion in assigning sex to the forms, being troubled by pro- 
tuberances in the ‘chest’ region" (604, p. 123). Klopfer (552, p. 7) 
Writes: "Attribution of both male and female characteristics to the 
figures is, of course, an indicator of confusion regarding sex within 
the subject himself.”7 


Carp IV 


Meer and Singer (655, p. 482), and Rosen (845, pp. 241-242) sup- 
Port the clinical observation that this plate elicits associations of 
"Father symbol,” “Male sex organ," “Masculine aggression," and 
"Feeling of authority." Bochner and Halpern (126, p. 81) believe 
that, “The heavy male figures may suggest the father or authority in 
Beneral; this may be pleasant or unpleasant." Beck (83, p. 198) 
Stresses that the perception of this blot as a "gorilla is popular. ... 


$ The technique for this may be found in Allen's manual (26). 
? The author urges using extreme caution and supportive evidence before at- 
taching labels to subjects. 
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A human form in itself .... giant, is not P.” It would appear from 
these reports that there is wide recognition of the threatening aspect 
of this blot particularly if the concept employs the shading tones, 
usual anxiety indicators. The tester should look for shading shock 
signs (footnote 2) as tokens of the extent to which the subject is 
reacting emotionally to the “father” or “authoritative” associations 
elicited by this plate. Poor performance as manifested by F—, change 
in sequence, resorting to Dd or Dr in place of a healthy W, etc., do 
suggest to the interpreter that the testee’s attitude in regard to that 
which the father figure symbolizes (both toward the subject himself 
and/or toward significant persons in his environment) is in need of 
further scrutiny. In sum, the chief contribution of this plate for 
sequential analysis is to make accessible the individual’s attitude, 
reaction, and adjustment to authority, the father figure. 


Carp V 


This is a buffer experience. The ink blot is simplest to organize 
as a W (798, pp. 119, 132) and usually relieves tensions that have 
been accruing in the previous cards. This experimentally and clin- 
ically validated finding imposes serious implications on the rejection 
of this plate or the inability to report the extremely popular A re- 
sponse. The compact achromatic hue may play a role in its rejection 
or inferiority of productivity. Bell, and Bochner and Halpern agree 
on the potential effects of dark or “black shock” for the disturbed 
patient. Klopfer (552, p. 8) calls attention to another possible re- 
action to area D10: “An opportunity for the expression of aggression 
is also given by various animal responses, as the crocodile heads at 
the sides of the cards.” Clinical observation by the author poses the 
feasibility of considering castration ideas in the subject’s use of area 
D9 as pliers, scissors, or any other instrument that can mutilate by 
squeezing the “handles” together. 


Carp VI 


This plate is highly charged for male and female sexuality. 
Neither of these are popular responses. Probably it is wel] to recall 
Beck's admonition to the effect that sex concepts are not ordinarily 
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voiced in our culture. Rosen’s men and women students (845, pp. 
241-242) associated this card with “Male sex organ,” and “Female 
sex organ” while only the men characterized this plate as “Feeling 
of authority” and “Father symbol.” The latter two associated ideas 
were not as prevalent as the sexual connotations. Meer and Singer 
(655) did not find significant “Mother” and “Father” associations 
with this card. Bell (96, p. 119) attributes rejection of this plate to 
“sexual shock or texture shock.” 


Carp VII 


Two ideas seem to predominate when subjects are questioned in 
regard to their immediate reaction to this plate: (1) “Mother” card, 
“Mother symbol” and (2) “Clouds,” “Emotional security,” and 
“Emotional insecurity” (845, p. 241). This is an interesting combina- 
tion of associations. While there may be an escape from the accumu- 
lation of “dark” or “black” shock, the disturbed anxious person finds 
other sources for arousing his concern. There are in the strongly 
Suggestive sexual connotation inherent in the blot at D6 or in D10, 
in the “light... . color and vague... . form... . an intangibility 
that gives the subject a baffled feeling of not being able to take hold” 
(126, p. 82), and in the popular female concept elicited by the upper 
third or two-thirds of the blot at D1 or D2. A feeling of anxiety may 
be engendered by any one or combination of these tliree loaded 
components of the blot. 

The “Emotional security” and “Emotional insecurity” reported 
by Rosen’s subjects may be related to female sexuality, the “mother” 
association, and the attendant or subsequent anxiety. The “Cloud” 
response is not unusual for this plate so that an inference of anxiety 
is somewhat mollified. However, if these responses are accompanied 
by signs of discomfort and/or decrease in the quality of responsive- 
ness the disturbing interaction of the suggested ideas (mother, sex- 
uality, anxiety thoughts and feelings) assumes a more seriously ad- 
verse meaning. 


Carp VIII 


Definite ideational association does not seem to be a factor in this 
plate for adults. Halpern (335) assigns it a more significant role for 
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young children because of the popular animal response and the 
nature of movement involved. Its most prominent feature lies in 
the possible impact of the colors on the perceiver. It is not a difhcult 
card and even the disturbed person should be able to use the well- 
articulated details to organize a response. The animals of D1 are the 
second most popular concept in the ten plates. Therefore, failure to 
elicit this in the main stage or to accept it in testing the limits points 
to a seriously disturbed and impaired efficiency in the face of an 
emotion-provoking train of ideas. Most Rorschach workers ascribe 
this to the engrams engendered by the multicolored areas which the 
subject is unable to handle adequately. Rejection of this card, com 
ing as it does after four achromatic plates, is attributed to color dis- 
turbance. The nature of the determinants of the responses will dis- 
close the extent to which the subject is able to cope with his emo- 
tional experiences in an interpersonal relationship. Flights into 
reality produce poorly assimilated and organized color-determined 
concepts. Rejection of this plate or the use of form alone unfolds 
the degree of personal involvement with others that the testee 1$ 
desirous and/or capable of making. The sequential purpose of this 
plate is to ascertain how the testee adjusts to an abrupt change in 
visual stimulation, from achromatic to chromatic with its implica- 
tions for the affective reactivity of the person. 


Carp IX 


This is a difficult card to handle since the color-form combination 
does not lend itself to ready organization. Rejection of this plate is 
not uncommon among normal persons. Allen (22) has devised a 
method of differentiating, to some degree, between the delaying 
affect of the color and the intellectual difficulty of organizing the 
whole or details into an acceptable percept. That this should occur 
in view of the ease with which this plate is articulated into three 
distinct areas (orange, green, and pink) is quite interesting. The 
orange area, D3, the small pink detail between the D10 areas, and 
the accumulation of color impact on the subject contribute to the 
difficulty in dealing with this plate. The orange D3 presente anvex: 
cellent opportunity for the arousal of derogated human associations 
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in the subject who finds making interpersonal ties troublesome. The 
pink area between both D10’s is a sex popular which may stir up 
topical implications regarding the acceptability of such ideas. These 
two ideas occurring either separately or together account for the 
distress subjects experience in responding to this plate. 


Carp X 


Lindner reports that, “This card is surprisingly sterile for content 
analysis" (604, p. 128). Meer and Singer's study group labeled this 
plate as one of the two "mother" cards while Rosen's subjects asso- 
ciated ideas of "Emotional security" and "Family symbol” with it. 
This feeling and conception revolve around the large pink areas, 
D9, which afford the perceiver an opportunity to identify himself as 
a child with its concomitant feelings of emotional dependence and 
reactions thereto. The ease with which details are organized de- 
creases the subject's anxiety in complying with the tester's instruc- 
tions, hence the feeling of emotional security. The rejection of this 
plate is serious because its structure invites responsiveness. The 
accumulation of color discomfort may manifest itself in decreased 
efficiency of production (see footnote 2) or, if the subject does have 
the capacity for demurring, he may recover sufficiently to perform 
more effectively. The latter, of course, is a favorable sign. Finally, 
this plate is so scattered it requires a high level of intellectual ability 
to produce a good W. Therefore, a W elicited by this ink blot dis- 
closes the effectiveness with which the testee can organize his experi- 
ences constructively and wholesomely. A poor W concept may mirror 
a quality drive or ambition to produce on a high level despite 
limited ability to do so. This is suggestive of a compulsive and rigid 


adherence to the self-percept. 


SUMMARY 


This completes the analysis of the test plates. The suggestions 
given for each card should serve only as clues to be used after evalu- 
ating Location-Determinants-Content data. Sequential analysis 
should not replace formal analysis but should serve only as a final 
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over-all review of the subject's conceptualizations and recourse to 
mechanisms for adjusting. Personality evaluation, based on clinical 
observation, has outstripped the rigid constructs of the more formal 
requirements of the experimental method. Is the one less scientific 
than the other in view of the subject matter? 


a 


Chapter 11 


INTERPRETATION OF 
COMPUTATIONAL DATA 


A STATEMENT OF AN ÍSSUE 


The issue is clear: to objectify and standardize or not to ob- 
jectify and standardize. The solution is complex but must begin 
with definition of terms. Objectivity is that attribute of a good test 
which minimizes the personal error by decreasing the variations in 
grading (or scoring, in the Rorschach Ink Blot Test) and reducing 
the effects of the examiner’s bias. Furthermore, a desirable test is 
standardized to reduce the error of interpretation by providing 
generally applicable norms. In paper and pencil (psychometric) tests 
these two characteristics join with validity and reliability to ear- 
mark a useful instrument designed to measure some personality 
dimensions(s). These four qualities of an acceptable test contribute 
constructively to that task. The problem is much more complex in 
projective testing. The degree of structure of the stimulus, the quali- 
tative responses, the conceptual background of the tester, and the 
unmeasureableness of the social interaction between the testee and 
tester render more difficult the goal of maximizing validity, relia- 
bility, objectivity, and standardization of an instrument such as the 
ink blot test. 

Mensh (659, p. 766) cites Munroe's plea for the use of scores in 
combination rather than each one in isolation because of the dan- 
gers inherent in the "sign" approach (i.e. separate scores) to label- 
ing subjects. This is deceptive standardization. Hamlin and Kogan 
(337) attempt to cope with the problem of objectivity and standard- 
ization of the Rorschach interpretive process. They write: “Even- 
tually it may be possible to say of a Rorschach record: ‘This Ror- 
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schach shows one degree of Type A perseveration, presence of Type 
C color shock, three degrees of organizational ability. . . .” This kind 
of objectivity suggests interesting possibilities” (p. 181). Mensh (659) 
is of the opinion that, "Despite the lack of agreement among 1m- 
vestigators, it is significant in the current emphasis of the clinical 
Psychologist that he is more and more concerned with rigorous €x- 
amination of his techniques and of his methods for treating the data 
furnished by the diagnostic devices,” He looks hopefully for a more 
complete Marriage of the group-centered and individual-centered 
approach to the handling of Rorschach data. Schneider (919, p- 493), 
writing about Rorschach validation, cautions: “However, it is also 
agreed that results are highly dependent upon the skill of the 1m- 
terpreter. This is due to the fact that the relationships between the 
data yielded by the test and personality variables have not been 
clearly ascertained and stated [author's italics]. Consequently the 
user of the method must rely upon a body of guesses as to the rela- 
tionships involved. . . .” He deplores validation which “rests on un- 
quantified clinical observations” even though he recognizes the 
value of such experience. Beck (90), in an analysis of the problem of 
Rorschach standardization and validation, offers this criticism of 
past attempts to validate this instrument (pp. 604-605): “.... the 


of this dilemma seems to be Ross’ emphasis on 
tion rather than attaching diagnostic labels. 
of human behavior,” Beck writes, “report Significant behavior. To 
the trained mind, significant overt behavior, whether Tanifestan the 
usual methods by which people express themselves oy in the lan- 
guage of a test, speaks of psychodynamics within. Given a descrip- 
tion of the personality in terms of behavior, it js 
worry about diagnostic labels” (90, P. 610). 
Discussions of validity and reliability are not purely academic. 
For the clinical psychologist, however, the price of Waiting for all 


Dot necessary to 
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the final answers to be in is much too high in view of the urgency 
of the needs extant today. The psychologist is a rigorous scientist, 
but he is also directly involved in the problems of people. There is 
justification for considering clinical observations useful data for the 
descriptive foundations of interpretation to be incorporated into 
the framework of experimentally validated information appearing 
in the professional literature. The proponent of the projective 
method appreciates these important issues and must assimilate tested 
hypotheses into his system of clinically conceived rationale regard- 
ing the Rorschach variables. Are the vital problems of validity and 
reliability being avoided by the clinician? Should the Rorschach 
worker be satisfied with an “it works” philosophy for continued use 
of this device? In answer to the first question—validity and reliabil- 
ity—the evidence is contradictory (27, 29, 90). The weight of prob- 
ability favors the continued use of the Rorschach Test so long as 
the definitions of validity and reliability are acceptable from the 
Point of view of the clinical observer and investigator. At no time 
have clinical psychologists sought to evade these important consider- 
ations. The differences of opinion revolve around the semantics of 
the scientific method rather than the usefulness of the Rorschach 
Test. The second question is actually an interrogative statement of 
a fact amply supported by clinical evidence (90, 104, 149, 686, 919). 


Section A: TOTAL PRODUCTIVITY 


Number of responses—R 
The alertness of the testee is seen in the total responsiveness of 


1 This variance of seven responses may be attributed to important differences in 
the composition of the sampling populations in such factors as intelligence, socio- 
economic levels, age distribution, and size of the groups. This emphasizes the 
importance of the interrelationships among the separate Rorschach elements since 
each population variable is reflected in more than one Rorschach factor (255). 


Le 
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Population: “superior, average, and inferior” intelligence groups 
showed central tendencies of 25.6, 14.2, and 13.7 R’s respectively, 
with an approximate average of 18 responses for the entire group. 
These findings, incidentally, disclose the relationship that exists be- 
tween R productivity and intelligence. The normal range is 20 to 65 
responses given in the free association stage of the test. The lower 
the total R, below 20, the more constricted the ego structure. Few 
R’s with a low Sum C mirror the inhibited, emotion-avoiding ais 
dividual who prefers not to become involved with other persons 1n 
his environment. It is essential to differentiate between the subject 
who produces sparsely because of limited ability, and one who 15 
emotionally inhibited, cautious, overly critical, and otherwise 
blocked from spontaneity” of association and verbalization. The 
former will produce in terms of poor form accuracy, with little dif- 
ferentiation in the use of color and shading values of the plates— 
the retarded and brain-damaged. The latter, the inhibited subject, 
usually perceives and reports with excellent accuracy of form, pen 
haps with too rigid control (high F and F-+ percentages), and with 
too little freedom of creativity (low M) and affectivity (low Sum C). 
This type of responsiveness will include the intelligent but overly 
critical person, the atypically depressed, and the extremely cautious 
subject who cannot afford the luxury of reflective self-indulgence 
for fear of what this untrammeled free train of ideas might elicit 
that would be ego threatening. 

A protocol with more than 65 responses is the product of a fertile 
intellect that is rich in associative ideation. The hypomanic will pro- 
duce until the plates are removed from his sight.? In this situation 


the prolific productivity will be highly spiced with poor form, rare 


and minute details, and bizarre content. This communicates caution 


thrown to the wind, lack of criticalness in responding to stimuli, | 


impaired judgment, and paucity of association despite the high pro- 
ductivity. The latter is evident in the small number of discrete con- 
tent categories into which the responses may be distributed, so that 
the high number of individual responses cannot be equated with 
healthy spontaneity and constructive freedom of thinking. 

A prolific record, on the other hand, may reasonably be the labor 


2 Overproductivity may be controlled tactfully; see Allen (26, pp. 24-35), 
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of high intelligence operating within a compulsive (obsessive rum- 
inative) context. This is seen in the good form quality, absence of 
bizarre responses even though the subject uses minutiae (dr, dd, de), 
and the deliberate thoroughness with which the testee examines the 
plates (studied turning of the cards, and long response time). The 
wealth of association results in an elevated distribution among con- 
tent categories. Moreover, test behavior itself differentiates the in- 
tellectually superior and meticulous person from the elated, carefree, 
unrestrained producer of responses. 


Rejections—Rej 

Ordinarily rejections are not found in the protocols of normal 
subjects. Occasionally an adjusted person with low average intelli- 
gence may find difficulty in handling plate IX. This is usually at- 
tributed to “intellectual shock” rather than to neurotic interfer- 
ence.3 However, the tester should regard every rejection with sus- 
Picion. The mentally retarded subject will usually encounter ex- 
treme difficulty with plate IX, but he will also find other cards a 
chore beyond his intellectual ken. (The general performance of the 
maldeficient is the result of an inability to organize and conceptual- 
ize because of restricted experiences manifested by limited respon- 
Siveness, few W, stereotypy, impoverished content, and the undiffer- 
entiated use of determinants.) The rejections of the depressed person 
Will be found in the colored cards, especially II, IX, and X. Three 
factors are at play in this instance—the sudden burst of red in II, 
the greater energy required in IX to organize a pure form concept, 
and the scatteredness in plate X which might be suggestive of immi- 
nent calamity to the depressed patient. The rejections of the schizo- 
phrenic are unpredictable in view of the unevenness and fragmen- 
tation of ideation and hence association of ideas. Of the various be- 
havioral categories the schizophrenic has the highest number of card 
failures. In the neurotic experience rejection may be confined to 
the shaded plates, IV, VI, and VII; and/or the colored plates, II and 
IX. The rejections of IV and VI may be ascribed to shading or dark 
shock and the particular topical memory picture educed by the form 
of the plate, viz., reaction to the authority figure or father symbol in 


8 A method for determining this distinction has been suggested by Allen (22). 
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IV, the double sexuality in VI. In regard to card VII it is not the 
shading alone but its intangible diffuseness coupled with female 
sexuality or the mother figure that troubles the emotionally ambi- 
valent subject. Plates II and IX are difficult for the neurotic per- 
ceiver because of the clash of bright red with black (sex shock?) in 
II; and the vivid colors combining with esoteric form in IX. Plate V 
is least often rejected because of its almost self-organizing shape. In 
the nonpsychotic rejection of card V may be an adverse reaction to 
its blackness as in the depressed subject. 

Rejection may be present in the protocol of the meticulous, com- 
pulsive testee. The inflexibility inherent in high F per cent and 
extreme F-+ adherence demonstrates the perfectionist nature of the 
adjustive mechanism at work— "meet my high standards of reality, 
or go by the board.” 


SECTION B: TIME DETERMINANTS 


Average response time—T/R 

By definition response time is the fully elapsed time interval be- 
tween the presentation of a plate to the testee and his placing the 
card face down on the table to signify he is through with it. The 
total response time is the sum of the individual response time for all 
ten plates (excluding cards which have been rejected, if any). The 
average response time (T/R) is this total response time divided by 
the total number of responses for the free association stage (i.e., do 
not count any responses obtained in the Inquiry and Testing the 
Limits). Cass and McReynolds (175, p. 182) report a mean response 
time of 46.9 seconds for their standardization group. The middle 50 
per cent of this group ranged from approximately 24 to 52 seconds 
(estimated by the author).* Rorschach workers generally accept an 
average response time of between 25 and 45 seconds as normal. Too 
brief exposure to the stimulus may reflect impulsive decisions based 
on inadequate, partial views and judgments. The results are dis- 
cernible in poorly assimilated stimuli and shabbily organized per- 
cepts. The euphoric patient is an example of this type of experi- 


4 The reported total of 15 to 357 seconds is misleading in view of the fact that 
the spread between the tenth and ninetieth percentiles is from 18 to 78 seconds! 


—————— 
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encing and responding—easy distractibility, jumping from one en- 
gram to the next as the eyes are attracted first by this then by that 
blot stimulus; and the pressure of speech sometimes entirely un- 
related to the blot area as a stimulus. 

An average response time of more than one minute must be re- 
Barded with suspicion. Any T/R over two minutes is definitely 
pathological. Organic brain-damaged patients and depressed per- 
sons will ordinarily give long T/R's. The former is unable to shift 
easily from plate to plate, and within the plate from one area to an- 
other. Due to the encephalopathy there is difficulty in organizing 
discrete parts into a gestalt. The patient's anxiety over his inability 
to handle the blots satisfactorily further contributes to delayed re- 
Sponsiveness. To these may be added the patient's perplexity and 
frustration attendant upon continued failure in order to under- 
time of one minute or more. In the de- 
pressed subject there is a general psychomotor retardation due to 
blocked spontaneity of ideation and communication. The depressed 
is “tied up” with himself, his feelings of guilt and self-culpability, 
so that he first has to break through the wall of self-isolation in 
order to verbalize to the examiner. While both groups of patients 
have delayed response times, the difference between the two will be 
in terms of the adequacy of the concepts which are structurally more 


acceptable in the case of the depressed. Where repression and sup- 
pression play roles (in the neurotic and preserved psychotic) re- 
sponse time will be affected. It should be remembered, however, 
that averages mask individual deviations. The interpreter should 
examine the individual card response times to see if any one plate 
is unduly influencing the total (or average) time picture. For exam- 
ple, one plate may elicit only two responses in five minutes. This 
will distort the over-all picture especially if the other plates show 
times within usual expectancy. This one 
onsidered as a significant lead for aberrant 


Stand an average response 


responses and response 


plate, then, should be c 
thinking rather than be lost in the anonymity of T/R. 


Average reaction time—ART 


By common agreement reaction time (as differentiated from re- 


sponse time) is the time interval between the presentation of the 
plate and the subject’s first intelligible response. There is a reaction 


@ 
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time for each plate to which the testee gives at least one response. 
The reaction times for the colored and noncolored plates are con- 
sidered separately by obtaining the average reaction time for the 
chromatic plates and the same for the achromatic cards. , 
Before considering this dichotomy, it is first necessary to give 
some attention to the problems of reaction time in general. Beck 
et al. (91, p. 273) give this advice: "Parenthetically it should be 
mentioned—this is more germane to the reports on the clinical 
groups—that anxiety shock and neurotic shock, in so far as they are 
indicated by time for first response, take as their base the patient's 
own average of first response time for the 10 figures in the group as 
a whole" (author's italics). The core of this counsel is to use the sub- 
ject as his own control rather than setting up an arbitrary or abso- 
Iute figure as the referent for reaction time interpretations. Sander- 
son (882) investigated the reaction time for all ten plates and in- 


cluded in his report a "relative reaction time" index for the plates 
using plate I as the base. 


TABLE 2 
Sanderson's Reaction Time Data for the Ten Plates* 


Cards Mean reaction Range*** Relative reaction Rank 
time** time 

I 7.76 4-11 1.00 1 
u 1 11.66 5-18 1.50 5 
III 9.22 5-14 1.19 2 
IV 13.02 8-18 1.68 6 
v 9.66 4-15 1.24 3 
VI 14.76 4-25 1.89 9 
VIL 14.26 7-22 1.84 8 
VIII 11.46 4-19 1.48 4 
IX 15.56 5-27 2.01 10 
X 13.54 5-22 1.74 7 


* Modified from Sanderson (882, p. 128 Table I) 
** Time in seconds. 


***The range includes time limits between + 9 standard deviations. 


According to Table 2, card I has the shortest initial reaction time 
and is assigned the role of basic referent with a relative reaction time 
value of 1.00. Plate II has an initial reaction time one half longer 
than the first plate giving it a relative reaction time value of 1.5. 
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Beck (91) also breaks down his data for the individual plates. The 
reaction times are much higher for his study group with consequent 
variations in the rank orders of the plates. However, both studies 
accord card IX tenth place, i.e., as having the longest reaction time, 
and assign to cards I and IV low relative reaction times. In the 
protocol of the adjusted person plates I, V, III, VIII, and II should 
offer little difficulty from the standpoint of initial reaction. The re- 
maining plates, VII, IV, X, VI, and IX usually elicit initial re- 
sponses in delayed reaction times ranging from 67 to 100 per cent 
longer than the basic relative reaction time, i.e., the reaction time 
for plate I (1.00). This observation should give meaning to the in- 
dividual reaction times of the testee. Long delayed responsiveness to 
plate I (see Table 2), because of its primacy in the sequence of pres- 
entation, reflects the lack of alertness by the subject in the face of a 
novel situation in which familiar clues are absent and in which he 
must rely solely on his own resources. The four possibilities are dis- 
cussed in Chapter 10. In regard to card V the reaction time should 
be almost similar to plate I because of the extremely popular, almost 
instantly self-organizing “bat, butterfly, or moth” percept. Response 
failures or inefficiency in these cards are expressions of a serious 
interfering process at work. Slowness of first response to cards III, 
VIII, and II (the last especially) may stem from the presence of the 
color-form combination which limits the freedom of association 
since two variables must be considered whether or not both enter 
into the final percept—form without color, form with color, or color 
without form; this is a selective process which requires time for com- 
pletion. Tardy initial responses to plates VII and IV may be ascribed 
to the first impression or meaning of the plate—mother symbol, 
father figure, or parental authority—which plays a role for the ad- 


5 The rank orders of plates from rapid to slow ART's: 


Rank order 1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 9 10 
Sanderson I HI v v Hi IV X VI VI IX 
Beck et al. v I nr vur IH VI IV X WI IX 
Differences 1 1 2 0 0 1 I 2 0 0 


The differences in rank orders and time values may be ascribed to the two 
sampling populations which have marked variations in size, educational back- 
ground, and socioeconomic levels. These are important factors in Rorschach per- 
formance and emphasize the foolhardiness of attempting to utilize averages and 
other statistical data in vacuo, 
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justed as well as the maladjusted.® Plate X, on the other hand, ” 
scattered. The average person will look over the major portion i 
the plate before responding overtly. This card has many aper) 
ties, but they are dispersed and necessitate choosing from amo p 
the possibilities—a time-consuming process. This, however, is A ) 
the chief reason for delayed performance in card X; it lies, TAL = 
in the highly variegated coloration which compounds with an 
increase associational difficulty. Noticeable delay will occur in E 
case of the person with “quality ambition” to produce a w -—. 

Plates VI and IX are highest in mean initial reaction times. A 
combination of shading and obvious sexuality in VI comes as a a 
prise to the testee. Even the adjusted person requires time to recov p 
and to verbalize a concept which is socially acceptable.” With el 
to plate IX it is accepted among Rorschach workers that intellectu a 
or color disturbance will be manifested in long delayed reactio 
time.8 jon 

In the effort to derive interpretive inferences from the reacti b- 
time data in a Protocol it is best to apply the criterion of the su 5 
ject’s own performance rather than seeking for absolute numbers He 
the measuring rod. Delayed reactions, i.e., those exceeding the a 
tive values Suggested by Sanderson,? need particular attention. D 
this way each testee sets up his own norms for the interpreter's use 
It has been the author's experience to note the delayed reaction 
times on tke Summary recording form in this manner: 


Achromatic plates 9 2 EA 
I tà V 
Chromatic plates II VIII x 
1 10 H 


9 Assigning meaning to a plate does not necessarily imply an adverse affect, DE 
meaning does infer an ideational process which requires a time dimension s 
the selection to take place. The perceiver will require more or less time for FE 
depending on the nature of the meaning, the train of associations set o king 
the consequent free translation of the idea into a verbal response or a blocl 
of this expression. 

T Beck's dictum With reference to sex content should be recalled: "The mer 
for sex content turned out very low: .03. The actual total number of overt UA 
content associations among the 157 individuals [of the Spiegel Sample] was 4- 
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The overly delayed reaction times are encircled. This method of 
recording calls the tester's attention to the deviated reaction times 
that are possible sources of difficulty for the testee. 

The average reaction time for the achromatic plates (ART-a) I, 
IV, V, VI, and VII, should be similar to the average reaction time 
for the chromatic cards (ART-c) U, UI, VIII, IX, and X.10 Beck's 
(91) chromatic-achromatic mean reaction times are 28.6 and 27.3 
seconds respectively; Sanderson’s (882) ART-c and ART-a compari- 
son is 12.3 and 11.9 seconds; while Cass and McReynolds (175) con- 
tribute reaction time medians of 14 and 13 seconds for the five 
colored and the five noncolored plates respectively. Clinical ex- 
perience supports this validated trend of no significant difference 
between color and noncolor reaction times. In this particular test 
datum “significance” is indicated when either one of these reaction 
times is one and a half times longer than the other, e.g, with ART-a 
of 12 seconds the ART-c would have to be greater than 18 seconds 
for significance. (When both average reaction times are 10 seconds 
or less this rule of thumb cannot be applied.) The nature of the 
significance differs with the dominant ART. Color disturbance is 
reflected in ART-c delay.!? One inference is the presence of color 
shock of which delay in initial responsiveness to colored plates is a 
manifestation. The subjective predicament implied in the affective 


component of response to color, viz., degree of ego-controlled emo- 


r is operating. This is no doubt an 


This need occasion no surprise. The censo i 
on the topic of sex” (91, pp. 


established habit in a normal population sample, 
271-272) . 

8 See footnote 3. 

9 See Table 2, column 8, p. 112. 

10 Note that there are two nonco a 
ranks; and three noncolored and two colored plates in t 
ranks as indicated in footnote 5, p. 113. 

11 Cass and McReynolds (175, p. 182) also report the means for these two re- 
action times: 18 and 17.2 seconds for the chromatic and achromatic cards. Need- 
less to say, the larger means (over the medians) are due to the extremely long 
reaction times above the 95th percentile. See footnote 4. 

12ART-c delay should not be the result of only one extremely long initial 
reaction time to one of the colored plates. Should this occur it is best to obtain 
the ART-c by excluding the reaction time for the unduly delayed plate. The 
author suggests that the tester seek supporting evidence for ART-c or ART-a 
delay in the average response time for the colored or the average response time 
for the noncolored plates. See Allen (22). 


lored and three colored cards in the first five 
he second five higher 
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tionality, receptivity to external stimulation, and willingness to be- 
come part of the surrounding social world, is involved in the alacrity 
with which the testee conceptualizes when faced with such stimuli. 
The neurotic is very sensitive to this type of experience and there- 
fore is more likely to have long-delayed ART-c. The depressed may 
show some undue sensitivity to the colored plates but the over-all 
performance is so inhibited as to result in little difference between 
these two types of reaction times, i.e., both ART-c and ART-a will 
be high. 

Shading shock is obvious in slow ART-a, especially for plates IV 
and VI in which card meaning and shading tones join to upset the 
neurotic subject. Shading-determined concepts are anxiety indict 
tors: "5... of uncertainty, of a feeling of being exposed to dange^ 
of considering the environment hostile, and of doubt concerning the 
most suitable method of restoring security" (149, p. 72). The extent 
to which the shading tones of the achromatic plates incur these 
feelings in the subject, to that degree will attempts be made to evade 


responsiveness—a time-consuming process manifested by delaye 
ART-c. 


SECTION C: EXPERIENCE BALANCE (E.B.) AND CORRELATES 
M : Sum C 
This is discussed in Chapter 5, pp. 49-51. 


FM +m ¿Feee 
This is discussed in Chapter 5, pp. 49-51. 


cated that the conceptual basis for the interpretati, 
R/Total R) is much too speculative. Actual expel 
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favor regarding this ratio as significant of an interpretation that could add to 
personality evaluation. 

$ Sappenfield and Buker (885) investigated Klopfer's assumption “that produc- 
tivity on the last three cards is a function of responsiveness to color." By com- 
paring subjects' 8-9-10 percentages for the Harrower-Erickson series (control) and 
achromatic slide reproductions of the standard Rorschach cards (experimental) 
they found for their group of 238 subjects evidence "contrary to the (Klopfer) 
hypothesis." Mean 8-9-10% for the H-E series was 31.84 as compared with 31.40 
for the achromatic Rorschach slides. 

Dubrovner, Von Lackum, and Jost (221) in a counterbalanced experimental 
design with standard and photographically reproduced. Rorschach plates, tested 
the same assumption. They found (p. 336): “(1) there is no evidence in the present 
study to support the hypothesis that color affects productivity; (2) there is no 
support for the interpretation of the percentage of responses to color cards VIII, 
IX and X as an index of emotional resources. . . ." Allen, Manne, and Stiff (30) 
also employed a counterbalanced technique with standard and achromatically 
printed Rorschach plates (by Verlag Hans Huber, Bern, Switzerland) with the 
individual method of administration and inquiry. They found (p. 239): “With 
respect to the number of responses to cards 8, 9, and 10 . . . . the test of signifi- 
cance between groups A (achromatic) and C (chromatic) mean per cent pro- 
ductivity on the last three cards, results in a t of .56 and a p of 50... . It may 
be concluded, then, that those who are fruitful in one ink blot situation are 
fertile in the other. The converse is also true—the barren producers remain 
sterile.” The same hypothesis was tested with neurotic and psychotic groups of 
patients by Allen, Stiff, and Rosenzweig (33) using the AB-BA technique with 
standard and achromatic plates individually administered and inquired. The 


difference between the C.R.'s for colored and noncolored plates VIII, IX, and X 


with both psychiatrically classified groups "was not sufficient to warrant the 


rejection of the null hypothesis (p. .30). It therefore remains tenable to assume 
that color has no effect in determining the color ratio" (p. 82). 

One other study offers sufficiently important evidence of the futility, at present, 
of considering the C.R. as having interpretive value. Maradie (636) executed an 
experiment with the “. . . . specific purpose (of investigating) the possibility that 
irrespective of the sequential positions of the cards, later-appearing cards will 
produce more responses than earlier cards. At the same time, this (latin square) 
design permits an evaluation of the productivity attributable to the cards them- 
selves, independent of their order of appearance” (p. 32). He found: "(1) Irre- 
spective of the order of the cards, the position of the cards is of importance with 
later-appearing cards producing more responses than earlier-appearing cards" 
(p. 35). Card. X, regardless of its position in the presentation sequence, elicited 
the highest number of responses. Plate I, regardless of its sequential position, 
produced the fewest number of engrams. This means that card pull for pro- 
ductivity is a function of the structure of the plate itself and/or its position in 
the presentation. sequence. Attributing significance to responsiveness to plates 
VIII, IX, and X as something special as compared with plates I to VII is not 
justified since it would be necessary to attribute the same significance to any 
three plates in the last three positions. For these reasons the author has omitted 
the interpretive significance of C.R. 
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W:M : 
This is a ratio between the concepts built around the total blo 
with its reflection of the testee's associative activity and ur. 
deal with over-all Situations, on the one hand (Chapter 2), and e 
subject's capacity for imaginative living beyond the confines of A 
stern realities of life, on the other (Chapter 5). Bringing these PE. 
Rorschach factors together "represents the drive for mastering a 
total situation, and... . the degree to which personal resources E fi 
used in this effort" (552, p. 5). Involved in the interpretation of E 
ratio is the subject's level of aspiration, W, and available intellectu 
resources to achieve this goal, M. rts 
The range of normal expectancies recorded by Rorschach e E 
is placed at approximately 2W to 1M (149, 203). Beck (91) and “a 
and McReynolds (175) give as optimal ratios 1.7:1 and 1.5:1 ri 
spectively. The differences among these ratios is not gi al 
An overemphasis of whole responses characterizes the indivi E 
who is attempting to reach beyond his intellectual means to we. 
He may be ambitious and therefore is under the constant need if 
perform at a high level in order to give as good a picture of re 
as possible. Compulsive subjects tend to overemphasize the W P 
tion at the expense of spontaneity and freedom of thinking be 
would be manifested by a relatively sufficient number of M ded 
nants. Young children and mentally retarded testees usually pcr 
a high number of W concepts but with very little evidence of m 
tellectual capacity to support this facade of good achievement. be 
many instances an apparent picture of good W productivity will In 
contradicted by the poor form level accuracy of the W responses. it 
regard to the interpretation of the W responses in relation to M in 
is necessary for the tester to consider not only the W:M c 
ber se but also the quality of the W and M percepts. If both W i 
M are in the positive direction, that is, the responses are Nas. 
With good form accuracy, the interpretation will be more favora 


than one in which there is high productivity but with a great deal 
of inaccuracy in form. 


Underproductivity of W, i.e., the number of movement determi- 
nants outweighing the W responses by more than the expected m 
of two to one, Suggests an interpretive inference in the direction 0: 
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inner living outweighing productive ability. Whatever creative abil- 
ities the subject might have is not being properly utilized. Instead of 
achieving more objectively this individual has strong tendencies to | 
attain goals that are ideational rather than actual. This would range | 
from the autistic person who accomplishes totally within his own ' 
fantasy world to the extremely intelligent individual who is less 
likely to produce his wares for the world to observe. s 
Klopfer and Kelley (542, p. 277) have summarized this relation- 
ship as follows: “It is clear that W:M is an intra-individual ratio 
which indicates how well the contact between a rich inner life and 
7 


mental activity is established.” / 


H+ A:Hd + Ad 
This is discussed in Chapter 9, pp. 82-83. 


W:D:Dd--$ 
This is discussed in Chapter 3, PP- 32-36, 83. 


Succession 
This is discussed in Chapter 3, pp. 34-36. 


ADDENDUM 


ent of Rorschach interpretation has been 


exposed to the formal computational aspects of test interpretation. 
The author feels that this is a necessary part of the process of learn- 
ing how to handle Rorschach data adequately. This is no plea for 
attempting to keep the student from appreciating the value of the 
sequential analysis of the Rorschach protocol. The author agrees 
that a sequential analysis does not depend too much upon the pro- 
cedures described in this chapter. However, this kind of interpre- 
tation has its place only after lengthy experience with this particular 


projective technique before a tester can feel comfortable with the 


less formal approach to interpretive procedures. 


In this chapter the stud 


Chapter 12 


THE INQUIRY AND TESTING THE LIMITS 


Inquiry 


The first of these two Stages, the inquiry, has been accepted by all 
Rorschach workers because it affords the tester an opportunity to 
ferret out the formal components of the subject's response as well as 
the ideational content. This data usually becomes available when 


a procedure as the free association itself. Without the information 
obtained in this inquiry, E cannot know how to process the re- 
sponses and is not in position to pattern out the personality struc 
ture.” Allen (26, p. 81) describes the inquiry in these terms: “The 
freedom of the main stage in which spontaneous association is E 
couraged does not appear in this phase of the test. The subject 1 
called upon to account for his percepts so that they may be scored 
according to the symbols. . . . The tester must be tactful and not 


The inquiry serves another purpose which might become more 
important than the primary one of having the subject account for 
his percepts. This second Purpose is to give the testee an oppor 
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with further opportunities either to conceive anew or to complete 
previously educed associations more satisfactorily. Neurotics espe- 
cially take advantage of this second chance to supplement an im- 
poverished protocol since they feel more comfortable as they become 
more familiar with the testing situation. When this occurs it indi- 
cates the extent to which the subject has been able to recover from 
the original emotional disturbance of the main stage and is once 
more relatively free to respond to the ink blot situation. It is not 
unusual for normal subjects to increase their responsivity during the 
Inquiry phase. This is not surprising since most persons are some- 
what concerned when subjected to any psychological test. The 
amount and quality of inquiry responses are really significant as 
differential factors between the adjusted and the maladjusted indi- 
vidual. The former may elaborate more fully on responses and may 
add a popular percept here and there, but no dramatic changes will 
be evident as a result of the inquiry. The anxious subject, one who 
is inhibited, emotionally blocked, sexually ambivalent, insecure, 
and functionally inefficient, will interpret the inquiry as less threat- 
ening with consequent relaxation of defenses that yield to the per- 
missiveness of the inquiry climate. The flexibility of these adjustive 
mechanisms in the altered atmosphere is a favorable sign for positive 
therapeutic prognosis. 

The technique of the inquiry 


Rapaport (801) recommends inquir I 
tion of each plate. This is necessary because the ink blot is removed 


from the subject's sight as Rapaport carries out this phase. The 
majority of Rorschach workers, however, enter the inquiry phase 
after all ten plates have been administered. Mons (677, p. 25) sum- 
marizes the prevailing attitude in this statement: “While the test is 
in progress no question should be asked, because it would convey an 
element of suggestion which would affect further responses. The 
only permissible request is one for the part of blot in question to 
be indicated, and this should only be done on rare occasions.”’? 
With the usual placement of the inquiry, it is essential that the 
1 Rapaport (801, pp. 97-98) feels quite strongly in this matter of the place of 
the inquiry in the test sequence. He brushes aside the possibility of strong sug- 


gestion that his method would have upon the subject’s responses in the free asso- 
ciation stage. The student is urged to read Rapaport’s point of view. 


differs among Rorschach workers. 
y immediately after the comple- 
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affect of the atmosphere during the inquiry be considered in the in- 
terpretation. If the Rorschach Protocol is to reflect the personality 
Structure of the subject, it is important that the tester remain as 
neutral as possible. However, experimental evidence indicates quite 
conclusively that there is a significant element of examiner influence 
in the free association stage and in the inquiry. The complete in- 
quiry calls for a great deal of skill and insight into the examiner's 
own influence on the testee’s responsiveness. It is reasonable to 
assume that a tester may elicit any desired Rorschach determinant 
if he questions persistently enough. Gibby (286, P- 449) studied d 
stimulus value of the examiner as it relates to Rorschach inquiry. 
Gibby's findings revealed definite differences in the obtained Ror- 
schach elements in keeping with the individual examiner bias with 
both standard and nonstandard inquiry.2 

The interpretive value of the inquiry lies in the supplementary 
information regarding some Perceptions of the testee and his ability 
to verbalize them after an earlier period of inhibition. Modifica- 


plate I, after a rather impoverished free performance, should not be 
considered as an adverse sign unless this picture is repeated in the 
other cards, The ability to improve performance after the first card 
has been exposed is one earmark of the adjusted, but cautious, pets 
Son. In the inquiry the Subject shows the results of "warming up 

to an unusual situation. On the other hand, continued paucity of 
Tesponsiveness in the inquiry reflects adversely and emphasizes the 


is 
in vacuo. He should be certain that he has not influenced the final scoring (à 
function of the individual location, determinant, and content categories) by pro- 
jecting himself as little as possible into the testing situation, At best a test 1$ 
administered and taken in à social, interpersonal situation with the give and 
take that inheres in Such circumstances, 
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continued need for ego defensiveness in order to function in the 
social milieu. 

Card VI, because of its sexual connotation, will result in a more 
favorable production in the inquiry phase, especially for the neu- 
rotic person. Occasionally the examiner will find the subject stating 
that a response just given (during the inquiry) was originally seen 
in the free association stage but for one reason or another (it is 
essential that the tester attempt to ascertain this reason) it was not 
forthcoming at that time. While it is desirable to obtain additional 
response for scoring, it is more important, from the point of view of 
understanding the perceptions of the testee, to consider these de- 
layed responses from their contextual frame of reference.’ Plates IV, 
VII, and IX should also be given careful attention in the inquiry. 
The first two cards may show recovery from the parental authority 
situation, while the last may indicate a return to efficient intellectual 
functioning. Failure to see the populars or to produce effectively 
mirrors low recoverability. 

In the method of sequential analysis for interpreting the protocol 
the responses which are forthcoming in the inquiry stage are re- 
garded as being significant for the trends in the personality structure 
which are not completely on the level of awareness, i.e., the adjus- 
tive mechanisms and the modes of expressing these mechanisms. The 
subject has to “dig” in order to give overt manifestations of these 
facets. A favorable indication of recoverability from exposure to 
disturbing experiences is seen in the productivity during the inquiry 
Phase which brings the protocol within normal limits in so far as the 
various computations are concerned. This is also reflected in the 
nature of the contents as they reveal the movement toward a more 


wholesome and constructive responsiveness. 


TESTING THE Limiss—t tl 


After the inquiry has been completed it is often necessary to probe 
further with unrestrained questions. This is testing the limits “to 
elicit responses, details in location, determinants, and content, that 


3 Most Rorschach workers do not include the scores obtained for the inquiry 
additionals in working up the computational data. Such computations are con- 
fined to the responses given during the free association phase, 
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have been omitted, distorted and ‘avoided or not clarified' " (26, 
p- 96). Testing the limits is a postinquiry technique for applying 
psychological pressure to elicit further responsiveness to the plates. 
Rapaport (801) describes as the aim of this procedure to “unearth 
subliminal determinants." Allen, (26, p- 96) introduces this phase of 
the test with the following statement: “In the main stage the spon- 
taneous reactions give insight into the more readily available facets 
of the personality structure. It would be interesting, indeed, to probe 
into those responses which are symptomatic of deeper-lying dynamics 
and of ego-alien material not near the surface and consequently not 
easily accessible.” This procedure is utilized for supplementing the 
wealth or paucity of ideation during the main and inquiry stages: 
The more prolific the first two phases the less will it be necessary to 
indulge in testing the limits. This technique is generally accepted by 
most Rorschach workers, since the elicited material may prove to be 
significantly valuable. It is also important to note that there are 
no limits as to how the examiner may phrase his questions or the 
amount of pressure he may apply in order to probe the testee's 
thought content as well as his mode of experiencing in response to 
the blot stimuli. By utilizing the method of pressure levels reported 
by Allen (26, pp. 99-101) the tester can appreciate the subject's will- 
ingness and/or ability to cope with the Specific material being teased 
out by the limits method. The examiner must have a purpose for 
entering into the ttl phase. For example, should there be an 
absence of W or popular response, or should any other suggestive 
element of the Rorschach be “avoided or unclear,” the tester should 
persistently strive to elicit such concepts. The extent to which the 
Subject reduces these omissions and increases clarification in the 
ttl, to that degree is the sensitive material available. Inability to 
elicit popular responses, or to induce color usage, or the movement 
determinant, is significant of the subject’s resistances with conse 
quent light thrown on the behavioral interpretations, 

, The testing the limits technique may also be utilized for sequen 
tial analysis Purposes. However, the data obtained during this stage 
of the entire testing situation is open to the danger of flights of fancy 
on the part of the tester, The interpretation of the added material 
should be used with extreme caution and then only to answer the 
specific question for which t t1 was employed. Care must be taken 
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not to introduce questions so threatening to the testee that it would 
disturb him beyond the value of the information that might be 
gained. The tester should remember that during this phase there is 
no standardization of the questions to be asked or the method of 
calling the testee’s attention to the various parts of the blot stimulus. 
This stage could be used to round out rather obvious gaps; it should 
not be abused for the greater harm of the patient. The material 
which has been successfully given, from the point of view of the 
testee, during the free association and inquiry phases are the surface 
traits through which the personality expresses itself. There are facets 
of the individual’s life which cannot be revealed either deliberately 
or with total unawareness on the subject’s part. What is more likely, 
however, is that the defense mechanism employed, usually repres- 
sion, has done quite an adequate job of protecting the self-concept 
from incompatible thoughts and ideas without necessarily keeping 
out the emotional concomitants which are seeking expression in 
disguised form. When this unacceptable material comes to the sur- 
face as the subject verbalizes, it would be well to note behavior and 
record the overt signs of emotional discomfort and instability. From 
these clues the tester will be able to make interpretive inferences 
regarding the extremely sensitive areas in the life of the testee. 
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Chapter 13 


MAINTAINING HOMEOSTASIS: 
THE NORMAL PICTURE 


The protocol of the adjusted person reflects the group in which he 
lives. The process of everyday living consists of a constant flux of 
compromising ideation manifested as verbal and motor behaviors. 
The dynamics of the normal individual differ quantitatively and 
hence qualitatively from the motivations of the maladjusted.t It 
would be an error for the understanding of human behavior to think 
of the normal person as being unmotivated, static, and not coping 
with problems calling for constant and satisfying solution. 

The Rorschach protocol of the adjusted person is a study of 
process in problem solving. It is difficult to present a characteristic 
normal record. The factors of age, sex, marital status, intellectual 
level, educational and social backgrounds, and present situations are 
variables which cannot be pressed into a single mold to give a typical 
record. At best the empirical approach is used for selecting an ex- 
ample of such a protocol. The criteria are necessarily practical.? In 
avior dynamics and behavior 


e mechanisms in order to 
Frank) These mechanisms 


1 This is a controversial issue in the study of beh: 
descriptions. The normal person resorts to adjustiv 
maintain and defend his private idiosyncratic world ( 
are utilized to more or less a degree by all persons. 

The extent to which the person indulges himself in these tools for homeostatic 
maintenance will determine the consequent and subsequent activities. These 
behavioral manifestations may be so different as to defy all attempts at finding 
similarities. The occasional daydreams of the doctoral student may result in a 
constructive contribution to specific knowledge, while the pervasive daydreams 
of the autistic person produce uniquely unrealistic and bizarre fantasies that are 
highly topical and socially useless. 

2 This criterion of normalcy is in con 
From the point of view of the practicing c 
with adjustive norms than to reach for highly 
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trast to the ideal and statistical standards. 
Jinician it is more essential to deal 
esoteric standards. 
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reviewing the case history of the selected sample, the author's prac- 
tical criteria are positive answers to these questions: Is the subject 
meeting his everyday obligations satisfactorily? Is there an absence 
of conflict with social, legal, and religious institutions? Is the subject 
functioning without disabling inefficiency? Can he smile? Does he 
meet problems and cope with them in a socially acceptable manner? 

The following is the record of Mary R., who was referred to the 
author for personality evaluation in connection with a marital prob- 
lem. She is thirty-eight years of age, married, the mother of a small 
son, and a high school graduate. 


. 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


17" 
1AThisl.l.a large butterfly. 1) It’s a first impression as Isee 
the whole blot. It may be flying 
or it may not, I'm not sure. Ive 
never seen a black butterfly but 
its color is suggestive. W FC’ A P 
2)V This reminds me of an em- 2) It has the symbols of war and 
blem on an Army officer's cap, peace in its claws. W F-+ Emb. 
not exactly, but a general impres- 


sion, 
3) >I see a woman holding 3) The neck, waistline, and a 
her hands up. rather full skirt. She has large 
47" hips and feet close together. I 
don’t see the head. (D4) 
D M+ Hd P 
II. 9” 
1) AL. 1. two bears. 1) Their noses are together, 


ears back here and front paws 
(D6) These dark and light stripes 
give me an impression of fur. e 
parts) I see only up to the front 
paws. D F-L, Fc Ad P 
2) AV A This is a colored but- 2) It's shaped like a butterfly: 
terfly, down here. (D3) D FC+ A 
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3)» VNow the bears 1. l. two 
scottie dogs in this position. 
These look alive even though I 
see only the heads. 

4)yThis small part here re- 
minds me of a rooster's head. 

68” 


II. 4” 
1) A This looks just like two 
men, perhaps dancing or bowing. 


2) A Here is a gaily colored 
ribbon. 

3)VLooks like the head of a 
negro with curly hair and facial 
features. 


4) AIn this position this part 
here (Dd26) is something sexy -- - 
the man’s organ, you know what 
I mean. 


72" 


IV. 10" 

1) AMy first reaction is seeing 
a giant walking toward me. He's 
quite hairy all over. This thing 
in the middle does not seem to 
fit into the picture at all (D1). 


2) AOh, I know, it's a head of 
a bull now. 


$)« This is a statue of a dog 
barking at the moon with his tail 
up in the air. 
46" 
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3) Here are the ears. They 
must be smelling each other (D6) 
D FM4- Ad 


4) (Dd22) The outline of the 
coxcomband thebeak. Dd F+ Ad 


1) The faces are not clear but 
the general shape reminds me of 
two men. They are being polite 
to each other. (DI) D M+ HP 

2) (D3) The shape and color 
are exact. D FC+ Clo. P 

3) The skull is shaped like a 
negro's and it's darker back here 
where the short curly hair is lo- 
cated. (D4) D F+, Fe Hd 

4) The shape of it and it’s in 
somewhat the right place too. 
(Dd 26) Dd F+ Sex 


1) Here's the head, and his 
arms are at an awkward angle. 
(?) Position. He has big feet and 
seems to be walking toward me. 
(? hairy) The light and dark shad- 
ings all over. D M+, Fc (H) 

2) Up here are his horns, and 
the eyes seem to be bulging out. 
(DI) D F+, Fe Ad 

3) (D2) His snout is up, mouth 
open. It’s a cute piece for the 
house. D F+ (A) 
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Var 
1) A This seems to be easy, the 
whole thing I. 1. a bat. 


2) A This is part of a woman's 
foot. 


21” 


VI 8% 

1) A The bottom part reminds 
me of a rug like I’ve always 
wanted to own. 


2) A Looks 1. cat’s whiskers up 
here. 

3) A The whole thing 1. 1. sort 
of an Eskimo tribal symbol on a 
large hill. My little son has one 
like this he got for box tops. 

4)VLike this I see two faces. 

57” 


VII. 6” 

1) A This is two women talk- 
ing to each other, reminds me of 
women who are always supposed 
to be gossiping over backyard 
fences. 

2) A This is a mask like you 
see in a theater program. 
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1) Here is the head and feelers, 
the body and wings. (?) Well, it’s 
stretched out but I can’t imagine 
it flying. W F+ A P 

2) (D1) This bulge is the exact 
shape of the woman’s foot. 

D F+ Hd 

(la.V'This 1. 1. the profile of a 
man with the eyes, nose, and 
mouth here and a prominent 
chin—Dd23 Dd F-+ Hd) 


l) Might have been skinned 
but the head is missing. (?rug) A 
fur rug. (?fur) These light and 
dark differences in the picture. 
D Fc+ AObj. P 

2) (Dd26) These long thin 
lines. Dd F-+ Ad 

3) This (D8) is the pole dug 
into the bottom (D1) so that it 
1. 1. it’s being seen from the foot 
of this large hill. W FK-L- Obj. 

4) (D4) Here’s one face and the 
other is on the other side. The 
long nose, chin, and eyes here; a 
profile view. DS F+ Hd 


1) (W) Here are their faces 
with fancy hair combs. They are 
turned toward each other. 

WM+HP 


2) (D3) It might be “comedy 
and tragedy” symbols. (?) The 
shape. D F+ Mask 
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3)>This is certainly a dog, it 
l.l. my son's dog. 


4)V The head of a man, an old- 
fashioned idea. 


52" 


VIII. 8" 
1) A Here are two wolves look- 
ing for prey, something to eat. 


2) A A colorful design. 


3) A This 1. 1. a tooth. 


4)V A This 1. 1. two pillows. 


70" 


IX. 10" 

l)A' This is a hard one, let's 
see. . . . this l. l. a witch or 
Mother Goose character. 


2) A V The cherry tree is in full 
blossom right here. 
32" 
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3) (D2) The large head, short 
body, and sort of bent legs. 

D FA 

4) (S) You can’t see the facial 
features, just the outline of a 
statue of ahead. S F+ Obj. 

(la. VDown here I see what 1. 
l two people, they are not too 
distinct but here they are. Dd27 

Dd F+ H) 


1) They're shaped like those 
I've seen in the zoo; yes, that's it. 
(D1) D FM+ A P 

2) (W) (?design) Well, like 
you see on the Holy Torah at 
services only more colored. The 
lions on the side and the rest of 
it. W FC+ Emb. 

3) (Dd26) It’s the shape of a 
front tooth. Dd F— At. 

4) (D5) (2) It's square and col- 
ored. (?pillows) I'd say the color 
reminded me of fancy pillows, 
silk ones. (?silk) Well, the color. 

D CF4- Obj. 

(la. This 1. l. a wishbone. Dd- 
29 Dd F+ At) 


1) (D3) The peaked cap and 
long flowing robe reminds me of 
Mother Goose and her rhymes. I 
read them to my son when he was 
younger. (?robe) She is dressed in 
a colored costume. D FC+ (H) 

2) (D9 and center D) I've seen 
’em in Washington. The shape 
and color. D FC+ Pl. 
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X. 10" 


1) A This 1. 1. a bunch of small 
bugs on a slide. They're stained 
to show each one separately. 


2) A This 1. l. a spider, but a 
blue one. 


3)A><AThe branch of a 
tree here, sort of tube-like in 
shape and gray. 

4) A This colored part is part 
of a flower, like part of a yellow 
orchid. 


5)» V A For some reason this 
l. 1. pink cherubs to me; like you 
see in your imagination or Dis- 
ney cartoon. 

64" 


Summary 


Ww 7 M 4 
D 28 FM 2 
Dd 4+2 FK 1 


S 1+1 F 15 (154-2 
R 854-8 

Fc 1+3 

FC’ 2 

FC 8 

CF 2 


1) (W) They are all different 
shaped and can l. l. anything a 
doctor sees in his microscope. I 
imagine they’re colored. 

W FC A 

2) (?blue spider) I've never 
seen a blue spider but there it is, 
the outline and it's blue. (D1) 

D FC+ AP 


8) (D14) D FC’ Pl. 


4) (D15) The whole flower 
doesn't 1. 1. this. It's just a part 
of it. D CF PI. 

5) (D9) They look pink and 
cuddly. D FC+ (H) 


H +A: Hd + Ad 13:9 


M:Sum G 4:6 
FM + m:Fe +c 2:3 
W:M 7:4 


Succession: between logical and 
rigid 
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ANALYSIS OF THE NORMAL PROTOCOL 


The analysis presented below is not the usual type of report that 
would be relayed to the referring agency; it is as if the interpreter 
were talking out loud to himself in order to illustrate how the infer- 
ences and conclusions were reached. Suggestions for writing the 
report for other professional colleagues are discussed in Chapter 16. 


Intellectual aspects of the personality 

The first clue to this subject's ability is the vocabulary she employs 
to communicate her percepts. The general impression is word usage 
beyond the high school level and verbalizations appropriate to the 
context of her ideation. Other test data that reveal the adequacy of 
her behavior in this problem-solving situation (intelligence) are: 

R—The total number of responses is adequate and discloses a 
fairly wide range of interests. However, the variety of contents is not 
exceptional since 22 of the 35 responses are assignable to the H, A, 
Hd, and Ad categories. The remaining 13 percepts show content 
variety but with no startling originality. Her productions are popu- 
lar or easily organized and require average intellectual ability. 

W—The six whole responses are not unusual, rather they are 
mostly of the popular variety, almost self-organizing; yet their num- 
ber and proportion disclose an ability to attain an over-all view of 
problems. While Mary prefers to deal with the obvious aspects ofa 
problem she can fill in the small details so essential for a more com- 
plete grasp of a problem. Mary tends to emphasize the minutiae at 
the expense of a broader, all-inclusive approach. This gives the first 
inkling of one mechanism being used to maintain dynamic psycho- 
logical balance—meticulous intellectualizing (check F and F+ per- 
centages and Succession).? 


M—tThe four movement responses are ordinary. Three are popu- 


lar and to be expected from the subject. The fourth (in plate IV) 


reveals her attitude toward authority and her weak, controlled de- 


31n this and in the succeeding chapters the text in the parentheses indicates 
sources or evidence for the inferences and conclusions reached by the author. The 


references will be to the protocol itself. 
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pendency feelings. Originality and unusual creativity are promi- 
nently absent. 

W:M—This ratio discloses that Mary can achieve her goals since 
they are not set at too high a level. She can do better than her test 
performance seems to indicate; therefore, her present level of intel- 
lectual functioning is not entirely in keeping with. her intellectual 
potential. This implies a slight degree of decreased intellectual effi- 
ciency which, however, is not disabling. At the level she desires to 
operate there is good congruence between her “drive for mastering 
the total situation, and... . the degree to which personal resources 
are used in this effort” (552, p. 5). 

F% and F+%—Both are adequate; 49 and 93 per cent respec- 
tively. Contact with reality and use of the objective features of the 
field are optimal. Fortunately Mary's interpretation of her percep- 
tions are not as rigid as other aspects of the test findings would lead 
one to assume. 

P and O—The presence of the former (26% P) and complete ab- 
sence of O concepts support the growing impression that the present 
intellectual level is average or slightly higher. Her ability to deal 
with the objects, events, and phenomena of her environment meets 
the needs of her style of life. There is some reserve for achievement 
at a higher level if the challenge were forthcoming (as seen in testing 
the limits). Mitigation of the need for intellectualizing should result 
in decreased meticulousness and should open the way for a broader 
approach to problems with consequent lessened dependence on im- 
personality as a means to a solution. This would narrow the gap 
between current functioning and her potential. Mary is not so rigid 
as to render this goal improbable. There is an absence of stereotypy 
despite the seeming unimaginativeness of her percepts. (Animal per- 
centage is low and no other category has replaced AY, as an indica- 
tion of intellectual impoverishment.) 

The summary of Mary's intellectual picture is favorable in that 
disabling trends are not present. She is “on guard" and therefore 
functions somewhat less efficiently than she could with complete 
freedom from personal problems (but then, who would not?). Mary 
is in the upper limits of the average intelligence category. Her "true" 
ability is probably within the high average classification. She can 
deal with problems acceptably [can obtain an overview in addition 
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to the gross and essential details that make up any situation (DI! 
Dd-+S! W)]. She is inclined at times to give undue attention to small 
details that could very well be overlooked with little harm to the 
process of problem solving. (Evidence of one mechanism at work.) 
Her mode of communicating (word usage) is on a higher level than 
the substance of her verbal reports (the content of the message) thus 
creating an exaggerated impression of her intellectual ability. The 
breadth of ideation is acceptable but not markedly rich nor varie- 


gated. 


Emotional aspects of the personality 

Mary is a practical person, not given to fantasy living and prefer- 
ring to seek solutions and act them out in the real world, the world 
of people which she accepts. Her self-percept is passive. If any emo- 
tional upheavals are involved they center about her reaction to 
others (plates IV and VII). Mary may occasionally lose control in a 
socially stimulating situation (CF and F—) but recovery is excellent 
(FC much greater than CF, F— followed by a partial recovery, while 
the CF percept in Card X does not appear to be vigorous). l 

The extraversive trend (M:Sum C 4:6) is not a new or superficial 
mode of behavior. Under stress, with its consequent reorganization 
of behavior to a chronologically earlier age level, Mary will also act 
out her solutions and seek actively in her environment (M:Sum C 
4:6 compared with FM + m:Fc + c + Œ 2:3) but her self-concept 
(under this condition of lowered cortical control) would be more 
aggressive (the FM in plate VIII is more vigorous and potentially 
hostile than any of the M’s). Any aggression, either under undue 
influences or in the normal state, would be directed toward the 
environment, toward other persons, rather than toward herself. (The 
protocol is lacking in conscious self-critical remarks and the descrip- 
tions of the human figures are mostly passive, dependent, and non- 
committal. An inkling of outwardly directed aggression, oF at least 
hostility, may be seen in the first response to plate IV; in card VII 
there is a trace of resentment in her characterization of the social 
stereotype of gossiping women. (Furthermore, the sequence of re- 
sponses to plate IV as an indication of an area of conflict will be 
discussed below.) It seems that the provocation necessary to cause 
Mary to lose control over emotionality is not attained in the ordi- 
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nary course of events (absence of pure C and other signs of loss of 
control or serious interference with reality contact, no marked and 
prolonged changes in her mode of perceiving and reacting to 
stimuli). 

As previously noted, Mary is extraversive; along with this experi- 
ence balance (Erlebnistypus) there is an evident interest in and an 
ability to accept other persons in her world. However, these inter- 
personal relationships are inclined, for the most part, to be somewhat 
impersonal, formal, and rationally considered. (FC much greater 
than CF with no indication of more than a momentary weakening 
of intellectual control when faced with emotion-provoking stimuli.) 
However, Mary can loosen up to show some warmth in her emo- 
tional response to others. (The presence of CF which, upon analysis, 
proves to be less passionate, less violent, and certainly less assertive 
than CF concepts could be. All of this emphasizes a lack of desire 
and/or ability to become emotionally involved with others in her 
external world despite her excellent responsiveness to their stimu- 
lating values.) 

Mary is emotionally dilated (M:Sum C 4:6). She is capable of 
responding to prompting from within (M) as well as stimulation by 
her surroundings (Sum C). Does she have any safeguards against the 
possibility of too much buffeting from her fantasy (M) and “internal 
drive” world (FM)? Can she inhibit overreactivity to external stimuli? 
The answers seem to be in the affirmative (IFK + 15F ++ 1(4+4)Fc). 
Consider first the promptings from within, the drives to action, the 
ability to tolerate change and to reconcile self-perceptions with the 
role to be played in a situation. Mary is not an assertive, aggressive 
person. Her fantasy life is not a threat to her adjustment in the 
world of reality. Moreover, her basic (physical and physiological) 
drives are mild, passive, and lacking in urgency. While they are a 
source of energy for carrying on activities, they do not represent 2 
threat to making an adequate adjustment. For these reasons it is not 
too essential that she have strong buffers (FK) between reality-testing 
function (F) and the urge to achieve in fantasy. She has grown in 
emotional maturity in that she exercises socially and personally 
acceptable control over her inner drives (M's are popular, FM's are 
not aggressive or hostile, while m is absent). 

The other side of the coin, her tendency to act out quite easily, 
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needs elaboration. While the protocol reveals this disposition to seek 
satisfactions for her needs both within and outside herself, it is more 
likely that she will go in the latter direction if given the opportunity. 
(The M responses are popular at best, and are not creatively satisfy- 
ing for Mary, so she is pushed into achieving in reality.) Her sensi- 
tivity to social amenities (Fc) is supported by an ability to demur 
and inhibit (FC’) impulsive overreaction to the forces in her external 
world. It should be noted, further, that there is present an under- 
current of sensuality (four additional Fc) which is well-controlled 
and not likely to erupt into embarrassing proportions under ordi- 
nary circumstances. This inference is additionally borne out by her 
impersonal and objective manner of testing reality and responding 
to it in an orderly to rigid approach. This bolsters her adjustive 
mechanism of intellectualization by controlling tiie emotional com- 
ponent of a personal difficulty—her relationship to the symbol of the 
father figure (plate IV) and its topical meaning for her. 

A reconsideration of Mary's performance in response to card IV 
may be helpful at this point (sequential analysis). Plate III reveals 
no signs of difficulty—the reaction and response times are within 
normal limits, all concepts are sharply and well perceived, popular 
responses are readily elicited, verbalizations are appropriate, and 
there is a direct and frank recognition of sexual ideation with no 
overt behavioral discomfort. (The ability to handle sexuality by this 
married, woman is not unusual and certainly should net be con- 
strued as unwholesome in one who is married and the mother of a 
child.) The sequential-analytic picture shifts only slightly with the 
presentation of card IV—the reaction time is raised, but not unduly. 
(This time dimension is not supported by a significantly long re- 
sponse time; as a matter of fact, the average response time for the 
percepts in this plate is approximately equal to the average response 
time for the entire protocol.) Moreover, referring again to plate IV, 
the percepts are at a high level of form accuracy. The noticeable 
deviation is in the ideational content of the first response: “A giant 
walking toward me, he's quite hairy all over. This thing in the 
middle (D1) does not seem to fit into the picture at all." An area of 
interpersonal difficulty comes to the fore. The “giant represents an 
attitude of insecurity in her relations with a significant male figure. 
It should not be inferred from this response alone that the “giant” 
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symbolizes father, brother, husband, even mother or another facet of 
her own self-percept. The answer lies with Mary and her own inter- 
pretation as well as her case history. The second and third concepts 
in this plate are objectively perceived (both F4-) but the content 
may be symbolically rewarding (especially for the analytically ori- 
ented interpreter)—the use of the previously rejected D1 which now 
turns out to be the "head of a bull" with "bulging eyes" (note that 
D1 was a source of irritation to Mary in that she was unable to fit it 
into the over-all engram of the first concept. The position and form 
of DI is suggestively phallic and differs from the previous mode of 
handling such associations, as in plate III, response 4. This possible 
phallic rejection is related to the male figure and its meaning for 
her. The avoidance of the use of this detail in connection with the 
threatening significant male figure strongly implies an inability or 
unwillingness to accept sexuality in the particular setting of the 
personal significance of the male figure.* Where this ego involvement 
is not dominant and in situations in which she can accept the male 
figure (as in plate III), sexual ideation is nonthreatening and can be 
handled more objectively and detachedly. In Card IV, however, topi- 
cal symbolism engenders imminent anxiety. Mary must protect her- 
self, and she does this by means of the mechanism of evasion—""This 
thing in the middle does not seem to fit into the picture at all"— 
which alleviates the immediate threat but is not sufficient for com- 
plete release from the fear of consequences. An inference may also 
be made that her ambivalent attitude toward the male figure symbol 
has imbedded in it an unhealthy sexual component. 

A favorable note must be introduced into this conjecture of a 
"soft" spot in Mary's personality structure; her recoverability from 
Stress. This process of recovery is the mechanism of intellectualiza- 
tion at work. It is as if Mary must react to the forces in her phe- 

4This appears to be contradictory to the 
ability to deal directly and frankly with sex i 


reason to assume that contradictory trends c 
same individual. Not only may these contradi 


previous characterization of Mary's 
deas. While this is true, there is no 
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nomenological field but sticks closely to the facts as a means of 
avoiding subjective productivity and what this unguided train 
of ideas might elicit. Complete recovery and the protective armor of 
reality contact follows in her responses to card V. 

Interestingly enough, her performance in plates VI and VII is 
adequate. She displays a sensitivity to social demands, insight, and 
a grudging acceptance of the social stereotype of the female figure. 
There may be some contempt in her response to card VII: “This is 
two women talking to each other, reminds me of women who are 
always supposed to be gossiping over the backyard fences.” The 
possibility also arises that she resents this too-inclusive generalization 
about women. In either event, she is not disturbed. 

In sum, Mary is a fairly well-adjusted person with no disabling 
incompatible trends to interfere with her getting along acceptably 
in her social milieu. She is emotionally dilated, can relate well to 
other persons in her environment, and is not given to emotional out- 
bursts or impulsive behavior. She is quite sensitive to social demands 
and is capable of exerting sufficient restraint to keep from over- 
reacting to external forces. Her basic drives are not intense and she 
has a passive and submissive conception of her own role in life. 
Under stress she functions a bit less efficiently and maturely than 
usual but recovers readily. Resort to mechanisms of intellectualiza- 


tion and evasion (or denial) appear in the event of ideation involv- 


ing a particular male figure perception (father? husband? son? 


brother? or some other masculine facet of her own self-percept?). On 
this note ends the evaluation of Mary's protocol. —— 

It may thus be seen that normalcy is not a passive state of the 
organism, it is a process state empirically identified in terms of the 
absence of crippling inefficiencies and the presence of a constant flux 
that eventuates in the maintenance of homeostasis—a dynamic 


procedure that abhors the vacuum of status quo. 


Chapter 14 


THE COST OF DYNAMIC HOMEOSTASIS: 
THE NEUROTIC PERSONALITY 


S. R. was referred to the author by his family physician for help 
with “an adjustment problem.” This case is interesting because it 
illustrates the struggle of the neurotic to maintain a psychological 
balance among the forces that are constantly impinging upon him 


and driving him on ina search for security, happiness, and surcease 
from unremitting tension. 


This forty-three-year-old male is married, has a college education, 
and is a high school teacher of chemistry in a large east-coast school 
system. His chief complaint: “I’m up and down too quickly for no 
sensible reason most of the time. I'll go along feeling on top of the 
world and then Someone says something, usually trifling, it may have 
no importance, and I'll go down into the dumps. Many times I slip 
» at least for no reason on which I can 
; either I'm happy or sad but I can't 


R.’s Rorschach protocol: 


RORSCHACH ProTocoL 
L 3” 


1) A This 1. 1. a bat, 1) The whole thing. It’s glid- 


ing toa Stop, to alight on some- 


thing. W FM+ A P 
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2) A This middle part 1. 1. a wo- 
man. She seems to be standing 
with her hands up, as if in pray- 
er—a headless woman. 

3)>Can I turn the card? Well, 
this side 1. L, or at least reminds 
me, of a donkey. Sort of a Walt 
Disney animal. 


4)VThis 1. 1. an officer's insig- 
nia, a large eagle. 


5)V< AA cat's face — cross- 
eyed cat at that! 


187" 


TY. 5” 


1) A This resembles two circus 
clowns in colorful costume. 


2) A Now I see two . - . bears 


up to the shoulder. 
3)y This 1. 1. a top. 


4)yOld Man of the mountain 
statue. 


5)VThe red 1. 1. flames of an 
explosion going off. 
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2) You can see her body through 
the skirt. (?body) The darker 
part. (D4) D M+, Fc Hd P 


3) Its ears are long and I get 
the impression it’s turned its 
head, cocked is the term, as if 
listening to Pedro to urge it on. 
(D2) D FM+ A 

4) (W) The details are not 
clear but that’s my total impres- 
sion when I hold the card this 
way. W F+ Emb. 

5) Here are the eyes and 
mouth, it’s shaped remarkably 
like one. (WS) WS F+ Ad 
(la.yThis 1. 1. the head of Abe 
Lincoln. (D6) D F+ Hd) 


1) (W) They are playing a 
game like clapping hands. They 
have red and black costumes. 

w M+ FC, FC’ H P 

2) L. 1. pictures of bears, I 
don’t know what this thing be- 
tween the nose parts is for. (D6) 

p F+ Ad P 

3) It's shaped exactly like one. 
(S) S F+ Obj. 

4) (Dd22) L. l a carving seen 
in the mountains outside of At- 
lanta. Dd F+ Obj. 

5) L. 1. it's exploding and that 
is the vivid coloring shooting up. 
(D3) DG m Expl. 
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6)VL. 1. two wire-haired terri- 
ers. Looks as if they're sniffing 
each other. 

178” 


III. 4” 


1) A Two actors doing an Al- 
phonse and Gaston politeness act. 


2) AA red bowtie in the cen- 
ter. 


3) AVA negroid head. 


Iv. 10” 


NAVAL. La huge ape with 
his barrel chest puffed up and 
arms akimbo. He seems to be 
approaching me, 


2) A That 1. l. a snake. 


3>V A That's an orchid. 
155” 
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6) (D6) These really look alive, 
ears perked up. (?wire-haired) 
Jagged edges and stripe-like ef- 
fecthere. D FM-+, cŒ Ad 


1) They're bowing to each 
other—it must be a stage and 
these red are curtain decorations. 


(W) W M CF HO 


2) L. 1. it. I'm a bowtie disliker 
myself. (D3) D FC+ Clo. P 


3) (D4) The head is shaped ex- 
actly as a negro's. Even the close- 
cropped hair and the coloring. 
(coloring) It's black. 

D FC-+ Hd 


4) (D5) Just like a fish swim- 
ming in the water. D FM+ A 
(la. AL. L a red rooster. I never 
saw one so red all over but it 
does remind me of it. (D2) 

(D FC} A) 


1) (W) He's a hairy monster, 
i's enough to scare you. That 
threatening stance. I don't know 
what this might be (D1), can't be 


à tail, perhaps a tree behind him. 
W FM cF A 


2) The shape of it. (D4) 
D F+ A 


3) (D3) You can see the fine 
pistils in it. I's delicately shaped 
andshaded. D Fc+ PI. 
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v2 
1) A That’s a bat, too. 


2) A>AVAL. La pair of 


pliers. 
3)>A woman's leg. 
66" 


VI. 12" 
I)A That's a totem pole up on 
top. 


2)>A submarine surfacing, the 
conning tower looks quite realis- 
tic. 


8)» VAn animal skin, I'd say a 
bear skin rug. 


4) AL. 1. a bed post in here. 


5) A This bottom 1. 1. a photo 
of some island or other. It's not 
too definite, in fact it's quite 
vague. 

158" 


VII. 16" 
1) AL. 1. clouds. 
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1) (W) It's shaped like one and 
it is the same dark color. 

w Fo’ AP 

2) (D3) Either that or a nut 
cracker. D F+ Obj. 

3) The calf effect here makes it 
1.1. a woman's leg. (D10) 

D F+ Hd 


1) (D3) I've seen these in some 
of my travels; the wings are espe- 
cially characteristic. D F+ Obj. 

2) It’s at sea; the camouflage is 
very good. All battleship gray, 
like the ocean. (D4) 

D FC Obj. 

8) (W) The whole thing. 
(skin) A fur skin. (?fur) These 
mottled effects. (?mottled) Shad- 
ings here. 

W Fc AObj P 

4) (D2) Shaped exactly like one. 

D F4 Obj. 

5) (D1) It’s vague, I guess it’s 
the type of map taken from com- 
posite aerial photos. You can see 
the mountains and valleys. (?) 
These dark and light areas. 

D FK,kF Geo. 


1) All of these are different 
shaped clouds. (W) (clouds) 
Fluffy, seem to be floating. 

w KF,m Cl 
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2) A This is a walnut kernel. 


3) A VThis is a medical corps 
insignia. 


4)VL. 1. a bust of George 
Washington. 


5) A Now I see two figures, like 
women. They seem to be stereo- 
types of gossipers, like as if they 
are pointing in different direc- 
tions, but looking at each other. 

190" 


VII. 3” 
DA Two animals on the side, 


2) A Two blue flags. 


3)AL. 1. Strawberry icecream 
down here. 


4) A This 1. 1. a ghost. 
78" 


IX. 9" 
I) AVAVA cello here. 


2) (D6) Shaped just like it, as 
if one half is opened up. 

Dd F+ Fd 

3) (light Dr on top) I’ve seen 
‘em on army medics and nurses. 
Caduceus, I believe. 

Dr F-- Emb. 

4) Just the outline of the head 
with its bobbed hair. (SW) 

SW T-+ (Hd) 

5) (D2) Just like ’em, seems to 
be going in two directions at 
once. 

D M+ H P 


1) I'd say they were bears, like 
as if they're walking or getting 
ready to spring on some, prey. 
(D1) 

D FM A P 

2) I don't know what they sym- 
bolize but they are crossed flags. 
(?) Color and shape. 

D FC+ Emb. 

3) (D6) Color of it. 

D C Fd 

4) (Dd25) Vague outline as if 
it were a ghostly, shrouded fig- 
ure. 

Dd F+ (H) 


1) (S in middle) It’s shaped 
very much like one. 
S F+ Obj. 
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2)V>Mark Twain’s head nicely 
portrayed. 


3)>\ A Antlers of a deer. 


4) A Spine. 
62” 


X, 3” 
1) AA rabbit's head. 


2) AL. 1. a spider here. 


3) A Two blue birds, looks as 
if they are flying in formation. 
4) A Pawnbroker’s sign. 


5) A This 1. 1. a tooth. 


like a caterpillar 


6) A Just 


down here. 


74" 


2) (D4) Complete even to the 
mustache and light hair. 

D Fc Hd P 

3) (D7) Shape and color. 

D FC+ Ad 

4) (D5) L. 1. an X-ray of the 
spine. 

D Fk X-ray 

(la. A This (D3) 1. 1. a preg- 
nant woman, here's her swollen 
stomach. 

D F— H) 


1) (D5) Here are the two ears, 
nose and mouth. (?nose) White 
half circle and darker eyes. 

D Fc FC' Ad P 

2) Looks all legs attached to a 
round body; it's crawling. 

D FM+ A P 

3) (D6) The color and shape. 

D FC,FM A 

4) The gold color especially. 
(D3) 

D FC Obj 

5) (Dd34) 

Dd F+ At 

6) It’s colored. (D4) 

D FC+ A 
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Summary 

W 94H M 4 C 342 F% 85 

D 2843 FM 741 FC 642 F4+% 100 

Dd 5 m 042 G g A9, 88 

S $E k TH P% 27 

R 4545 K 1 (0) 1+ 
FK 1l H+A:Hd+Ad 14:10 
F 1642 M:SumC . 4:6 
Fc 441 FM-++m : Fc+-c+C’ 7:6 
c 02 W:M 9:4 


Succession: between logical and rigid. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEUROTIC PROTOCOL 


The following is an analysis of this record. It is not intended as a 
final report but illustrates how the interpreter would go about 
teasing out the various facets of S. R's personality structure in an 
effort to understand the dynamics involved. 


Intellectual aspects of the personality 

S. R.'s intellectual potentialities are ver 
rating is maximal (100% 
faculty. (This is also bo 
work in chemistry requ 


y superior. His form level 
F+) indicating a highly developed critical 
tne out by the nature of his professional 
iring exactness to a high degree.) S. R.'s 
superior potential calls for an abundance of inner resources (M), 
and it is precisely here that the first indication is found that all is 
not well in his personality make-up. (The four movement responses 
with human content are, for the most part, popular concepts. The 


up of S. R. as contrasted with the 
hor wishes to thank Mrs, Margaret 
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action expressed are prayer, bowing down, clapping hands, and 
gossiping. The first two are decidedly submissive while the other 
two are a bit more outgoing but not vigorously so. He is thus an 
unaggressive exacting person.) His W responses show a quantity and 
quality at the average level and are not up to his possibilities. There 
is only one good original W response that uses a popular concept 
as its base. In those plates with difficult W's he apparently does not 
even make the attempt to do better than average, showing that he is 
Not striving to achieve above his present level as represented by 
four M. Variety of content is wide, but here again the impression is 
gained that he is dampening his natural spontaneity (35% F in an 
emotionally expansive context implied by the M:Sum C of 4:6). 

Intellectual efficiency is apparently stressed above everything else 
by S. R. (F+ is 100%, high and consistent). That he is too effective 
in controlling interpersonal relationships is evidenced by high FC. 
An indication that his efficiency is not maximal is the presence of 
only four M responses and the dominance of basic drives (7FM as 
compared with 4M) which interfere with a more fully mature and 
Creative responsiveness on his part. While intellectual impairment 
is evident in this protocol the current functioning level is not so low 
as to characterize his being incapacitated. 

He can deal with the practical aspects of living, recognizing them 
for what they are and disposing of them in a logical manner. At 
times, however, he tends to lose himself in details and is unable to 
grasp an entire problem (approach: Dd!! D! W), he loses efficiency. 
(Card X, for this subject, should not have proved too difficult for 
Some sort of W response; yet it was not forthcoming.) This suggests 
that he does not strive for achievement when challenged, being 
Satisfied to go along at this lowered rate and to deal with separate 
problems individually. While he reasons effectively with abstract 
concepts he prefers to do only the obviously necessary organizing 
and grouping; he does not choose to take a chance on anything 
whose outcome he is not certain. The mechanism S. R. must employ 
for maintaining homeostasis may be classified, thus far, as intel- 
lectualizing (100% F-+, overemphasis of Dd, meticulous turning of 
the cards to make certain all aspects of the problems are covered, 
and the preciseness of his elaborateness to ensure that the examiner 
understands he is aware of the inaccuracies in the blots), and ration- 
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alization (a form of intellectualization with an element of self- 
protection from facing imminent unpleasantness). . 2 

His ability to think along conventional lines is highly develope 
(as shown by his popular responses). That he prefers to function in 
this manner is reflected in the fact that the popular responses are 
the first ones to be given in each card with the exception of those 
plates in which he was blocked so that they did not appear until 
later. (Card IV so upset him that S. R. did not give the popular 
concept at all, although he was able to elicit them in all the other 
cards.) Plates VI and VII also held threatening and disturbing por- 
tent for S. R. so that he produced inefficiently at first; his mode of 
perceiving obviously mirrors his anxiety and lowered effectiveness. 
It appears that intellectual adequacy suffers when S. R. is faced with 
the necessity of dealing with parent or authoritative symbols, and 
with sex-related ideas, P 

While S. R. sometimes produces an original idea, this is not his 
strongest sphere of endeavor by any means. Range of interests D 
wide quantitatively but there should be greater variety. (A and Obj. 
categories contain over 50% of the total R, adding H percepts raises 
the proportion to approximately 67%. A Ph.D. in chemistry should 


be able to do so much better.) Level of aspiration is not consistent 
with his abilities, 


Intellectually he is tied to reali 


extremeiy accurate; human conc 
combinations; 


ty very strongly (26% P; form level 
epts are vital and alive; good FC 
are easily within the range of possi- 
The tie is so rigidly ingrained that 
he surface with difficulty, ie, the 
its course before S. R. explodes into 
ficient reaction (response 5 in plate 
of an explosion going off,” toward the end of 


and all responses 
bility, i.e., they are not bizarre). 
conflictual material comes to t 
weakening of control has to run 
a deterioratedly violent and ine 
IL, “The red 1. 1. flames 
the total productivity). 


Affective elements 


The availabilit 


y of inner resources for adjustment is a soft spot 
in S. R. 


drives to self-actualization are 
ng and aggressive; the same is 
(M) are less available for con- 
f interference with the more 
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mature discharge of energy offered by the latter drives (FM greater 
than M). He perceives his world as hostile and unfriendly (3S in an 
extraversive setting) yet he leans upon it for satisfaction of his de- 
pendency needs. Ordinarily he controls the drive to satisfy his need 
for recognition, (Fc), but under pressure he sheds this impersonal 
sensitivity and compliance with the demands of society to become 
crudely and grossly sensuous (c) in his drive for satisfaction of his 
need for affection from his external world. There is little satisfaction 
for him in his private, autistic world, therefore he must go outside 
of himself. His energy is directing him into his external world and 
when this becomes excessive he acts out violently. He is aware, 
though, of social amenities and does try to inhibit himself. That he 
does have conflict caused by the frustration of his drives is evidenced 
by an explosive m concept. He would like very much to disrupt the 
present state of things and change them around to suit himself. 
There is reason to believe that S. R.’s extraversive orientation is 
a recent development (FM-+ m:Fc+ c+ C’ is 7:6 as compared with 
4:6 for M:Sum C; note that the high Sum C is due to the two pure 
C responses so that the extraversiveness is due more to uncontroll- 
able impulsiveness than to wholesome and warm interpersonal rela- 
tionships). This contention is also enhanced by the fact that move- 
ment and form responses are always given first to a card, never the 
color. He is not visibly disturbed by the colored plates, as seen in the 
absence of qualitative remarks to that effect and the consistency of 
good form level. (However, it should not be overlooked that S. R. 
may have been tested during a period of cyclothymic transition be- 
tween extraversive and intratensive responsiveness, especially since 
the Sum C is due mostly to the two pure C or emotionally deterio- 
rated concepts). The one exception is his interpretation of the red 
area in plate II (D3). This isolated emotional challenge is signi- 
ficant of frustration and conflict. (It should be noted that uncon- 
trolled affectivity is present in plate VIII, but in a much milder 
form.) This suggests that S. R.'s personal difficulty comes to the sur- 
face when two stimulating conditions are present: (7) when respond- 
Ing to other persons, and (2) if there is sexuality involved in his 
interpretation of a situation. This will be discussed further. Appar- 
ently when given an opportunity to discharge energy, his emotional 
explosiveness is usually less aggressive than when the defensive lid 
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of repression is violently removed (because of the futility of the re- 
pressive process in some extreme instances). (Note the responsiveness 
in plate VIII as compared with his performance in card IL) This 
leads to the inference that controlling forces in S. R.’s emotional 
reactivity are almost as strong as in the intellectual area. (All re- 
sponses have form control except the two pure, color-determined 
concepts.) Thus, there appears to be little capacity for entering into 
warm emotional and spontaneous relationships with other people. 
He reacts either objectively and impersonally or he swings to the 
other extreme to become completely uncontrolled. The former ap- 
pears to be the more usual mode of life, but there are those periods 
during which he responds in a "wild" sort of way. The latter un- 
controlled behavior seems to emerge when the field proves too 
threatening for him. The picture now unfolds to include two more 
mechanisms at work: (3) repression dominates his ordinary way of 
life, thus depriving him of the opportunity to make warm inter- 
personal and emotionally satisfying ties. Related to this repressive 
process is S. R.'s compulsivity—a need to indulge in idea-absorbing 
activities in order to support the repressive process and keep ego- 
alien material from coming to the level of awareness. The fourth 
adjustive mechanism at Work is a "flight into reality" which repre- 
sents for S. R. a means of acting out against the environment his 
pent-up hostility (pure C and S). The impression is gained that if 
pushed" hard enough he might be drastic in his actions, caring for 
nobody, including himself, and doing violence in the process. 

S. R. appears to be extremely critical both of himself and of other 
persons. His motto might be: “There is no excuse.” His conception 
of his own life role is another source of difficulty. Of his moving 
figures (the indices to his self-percept) two are women and two are 
men. The women are clearly defined, while the men are clowns and 
actors, thus disguised. The women are interpreted as being submis- 
sive, devoted to prayer and womanly gossip. The men are costumed 
and clapping their hands, an activity which is not aggressive. Per- 
haps S. R. is inclined to act a role rather than be himself (and so he 
interprets the blot-associated males as actors rather than playing 
their real selves). 

While his human figures are clear as to what they are doing, their 
moods and affects are less certain, However, there js unattached 
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anxiety associated with his responsiveness to the female representa- 
tion. This relationship needs further probing. Closer analysis of 
plate VII sheds some light on his attitudes and consequently his own 
conception of role taking. The female figures in this plate are sub- 
missive and at the same time stereotyped as gossipers. That he is 
greatly disturbed hy the female concept is also revealed by his long 
reaction time. The first response is “clouds,” an anxiety indicator; 
then “walnut kernel,” suggesting that the anxiety is engendered by 
the female sexual concept. Finally, after two more responses which 
do not appear to be particularly significant, comes the “gossipers” 
which, if seen at all, is frequently the first response to the plate. It is 
interesting to note that his only F— response is contained in a refer- 
ence to a female percept, viz., “pregnant women,” in plate IX given 
as an additional response. This mode of perceiving the female con- 
cept is seriously impairing his intellectual and emotional responsive- 


ness (as indicated by the sudden appearance of F— as a determi- ' 


nant). 

His attitude toward men is also unwholesome. Card IV clearly 
evidences this. The father figure is fearful and threatening. He is 
seen as a “hairy ape.” Other men in action are seen as clowns and 
actors. This suggests a lack of clarity of his own role as a male and 
perhaps an unwillingness fully to accept his own masculine role. The 
fact that maleness and femaleness (and the masculinity and femin- 
inity involved) threaten him so much may be related to his attitude 
regarding heterosexuality as an activity. He may find it a disturbing 
notion because of his interpretation of heterosexual activity as an 
act of aggression (or at least one in which the male must be ascend- 
ant) that is incompatible with his own self-percept as a passive in- 
dividual. This is not society's definition of the male role in sex 
activity, ive to be passive and a male. He therefore feels uncom- 
fortable when faced with the necessity of assuming the expected role 
because of the conflict between the need to be accepted by himself 
and by society. His passiveness might suggest the possibility of 
homosexual interests. Little wonder that dependent S. R. approaches 
his environment with a great deal of caution in the search for affec- 
tion and recognition. 

S. R. is a man of superior intelligence, with concomitant intel- 
lectual possibilities, who feels visibly disturbed by women and 
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threatened by the father figure. He has been forced into reacting in 
an intellectualized and compulsive manner in order to alleviate 
and/or avoid anxiety. When faced with emotion-arousing situations 
as projected onto the blots he gives his best performance first and 
then gradually lapses into lack of control. He takes refuge in a burst 
of aggression to relieve unendurable tension. Furthermore, he em- 
ploys another neurotic method of coping with anticipated and actual 
anxiety feelings, viz., empathy is not stressed thus avoiding emo- 
tional relationships that might bring unpleasantness. His strong 
points are his ties to reality and the fact that he is intellectually 
efficient under most circumstances under which he will operate in 
his present socioeconomic situation. The over-all mood is not defi- 
nite, though the prevailing mood at the time of testing was some- 
what depressed. (Blot concepts are not seen as being spontaneously 
happy and there are several dysphoric, C’, responses. The latter, of 


course, act as a brake on less than severe provocation to impulsive 
behavior and therefore have their value for S. R.) 


ADDENDUM 


At this point it does not become too difficult to understand S. R.'s 
life history, his complaints, his attitudes, and his way of life. He is 
aware of his inability to get along with people, that he is lonesome, 
that he has mood swings that are uncomfortable and a source of 
unhappiness. He does not understand these attitudes and reactions 
as dynamic processes that have an €conomy and a purpose, that they 
keep him functioning as he does, even with lowered efficiency, rather 
than resulting in a complete breakdown and in zero functioning 
efficiency. From the point of view of society the cost is high, for S. R. 


the cost is negligible as compared with the alternative of breakdown 
and personal failure. 


Chapter 15 


MECHANISMS OF FUTILITY: 
THE PSYCHOTIC PROCESS 


Observation of the behavior of the seriously mentally ill person 
leaves little doubt as to the failure of the “less than extreme” use of 
adjustive mechanisms. It is difficult to present a typical psychotic 
protocol just as it is unusual to speak in terms of the typical psy- 
chotic person. The behavioral manifestations vary from the incipi- 
ent psychotic, through the ambulatory disturbed patient, reaching 
the extreme in the chronic, deteriorated and obviously ill individual 
who requires no testing for classification. 

The protocol of I. A., a thirty-four-year old married male, father 
of two children, and educated through high school, is interesting 
because it exemplifies the lack of exact congruence between Ror- 
schach performance and other clinical tests. His chief complaint is: 
“People say that I do not like them. I hate people. I even hate my- 
self.” Other complaints include an extreme “hate for the Jews” (I. A. 
is Jewish), dislike of a utility company for refusing to give him 
service, and “no use for my wife and children.” He was given the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for Adults, form 1; Sentence 
Completion Test; Draw-a-Person Test; and the T.A.T. All of the 
test findings will be presented in brief form prior to the Rorschach 
protocol: 


WECHSLER-BELLEVUE INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


Test W.S. Remarks 
Inf. 15 Overideational, verbose 
Comp. 7 Extreme pressure to speak. 1. Envelope: “Put it 


in your pocket, go home, and see if there's 
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money in it. I used to do otherwise, mail it. 
Honesty does not pay any more. I do not be- 
lieve in being good.” Then repeated this in 
French. Uneven productivity on this entire sub- 


test. 
D. Sp. 10 
Arith. 7 it 
Sim. 13 “This is interesting, I’m in a good mood today. 
Responses were generally short and to the point. 
V 12 


PA 1 Verbal I. Q. 109 
PC 10 Perf. I. Q. 110 
BD 10 Full I. Q. 110 


The overall performance is irregular. Failure is followed by a dia- 


tribe against Jews, the United States of America, the utility com- 
pany, and other irrelevancies. 


DRAW-A-PERSON Test 


A's attitude toward peo; 
en as his own mentation. 
nd with aggression directed 
and toward himself covertly, The 
er may be inferred from the heavy 


SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


A summary of the expressed attitudes in various areas: 


Family—rejection of his own and parental family members with a 
great deal of hostility. 


Past—as a youngster he was alwa; 
ing to come home. 

Drives—unable to accept a challenge, 
need to consider others and to please 


ys happy when alone, dreaded hav- 


strong conflict between the 
only himself, 
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DRAw-A-PERSON TEST 


11 


Figure 2 


MALE 


LA.: “This man is the first 
who came into my mind. I 
don’t know him, and I 
don’t like him. He looks 
mean and evil. He has his 
hands out for something for 
nothing.” 
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Figure 3 


FEMALE 


I.A.: “This is supposed to be a woman. It’s the best I can do.” 
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Inner states—(Contradictory and ambivalent attitudes are expressed 
here.) He is emotionally labile; despite his dislike for his home, 
he does want to be at home and is actually afraid to stay away 
from his family, decries being alive and is afraid of being alone. 

Goals—LA. is a nihilist, wants to devote himself to annoying people 
(how is this related to his fear of being alone?), a great deal of 
confused thinking is immediately evident from the test items in 
this area. 

Values—in this area I. A. is contradictory and shows extreme confu- 
sion of what factors in life hold value and meaning for him. 

Energy—not much at best, uneven in expenditure of effort, but usu- 
ally gives in when faced with a difficult problem. 

Outlook—sees the future as hard, bad, and full of grave discourage- 
ment. 

Reaction to others—poor, confused, hostile. 

Interpretation of reaction of other persons to him—thinks other 
people regard him as kind, there are occasional flashes of insight. 


Thus far it is not difficult to arrive at some inferences regarding 
the personality structure, and his modes of experiencing and be- 
having. 

RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 
I. 4" 

1) A This is a bat. 1) It's gloomy, the black color, 
it’s not cheerful, looks dead to 
me. (W) W FC’ A P 


2 ATt also 1. 1. the inside of a 
walnut; and am I right? 


3)AL.La bug. 
35" 
X. 7° 


1) A This 1. 1. inside the mouth 
of a lion or big animal. 


2) A This 1. 1. an X-ray picture 


of something . . . | the lungs, I 
believe. 


2) The ragged edges. I'm look- 
ing at the center of one half of a 
nut.(W) W F— Fd 

3) (denies this response— 

W F A) 


1) (WS) I'm looking into the 
mouth here (S) and the rest is 
the head. WS FC, Fm Ad 

2) It's a negative film like a 
doctor uses. (W) W Fk X-ray 
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3) AAlso 1. 1. two dogs’ heads. 


40” 


II. 3” 
1) A These (D6) 1. 1. ostriches. 


2) AL. 1. two men sitting, one 
on each side. 


30” 


Iv. 10” 
1) A This 1. 1. a bat. 


2)V A Also 1. 1. the inside of a 
walnut. 


3) AL. 1. lungs. 
37” 


V. 7". 
I)AL. l. a butterfly. 


2)VNow it l. l. a bat, a small 
baby bat. 
Boe 


VI. 7” 


1)A The top 1. 1... . a cater- 
pillar. 


28” 


VII. 14” 
I) A What the hell is this! . . . 


L. 1. two small bears, Teddy 
bears. 


3) They're standing in an up- 
right position, almost rubbing 
noses. (D6) D FM+ Ad P 


1) Exactly as I've seen them in 
the Central Park Zoo, the heads 
of the ostriches. Do F+ Adx 

2) (D1) They look as if they 
are about to get up from a sitting 
down position—a rocking chair 
—they are raising themselves up- 

D M+ HP 


1) (W) The shape of it—but 
it’s an ugly black bat and it’s a 
dead one. W FC’ A 

2) (W) The ragged shape re- 
minds me of it. W F— Fd 

3) It’s like the other one I saw 
—an X-ray of lungs. (Di in D7) 

Di Fk X-ray 


1) (W) It’s flying or gliding 
through the air. W FM+ AP 

2) (W) It’s sprawled out and I 
get the feeling it’s flying, wobbly- 
like. W FM+ A P 


1) (D7) (points to portion of 
blot very carefully and identifies 
it again as a caterpillar) D F+ A 


1) (DI) It's just the head and 
face of a bear cub D F+ Ad 
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2) AL. 1. clouds, rain clouds. 
39” 


VIII. 5” 

I) A That's pretty... these 1. 1. 
squirrels on each side, they're 
sneaking up on something. 

2) A Fir, Fic, tree. 


26” 

Ix. 15" 
l)AGeel I don't know what 
this 1. 1... . It 1. 1. the inside of 


a person, internal view, got all 

kinds of colors, lungs, ribs, neck, 

kidneys—all the right colors. 
45” 


X. 18" 
1) AA crab. 


2) A This 1. 1. two moles biting 
into a tree. 


3) A This 1. 1. a rabbit's head. 


4) AThis 1. 1. two birds in 
flight. 
56” 
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2) (W) The picture is gloomy, 
not bright, black clouds. 
W KF, CF Cl 


1) (D1) (points to the blot area 
but comments only, “The red 
ones") D FM+ A P 

2) (D4) The shape and the 
color green makes it l. l. a tree. 

D FC+ Pl 


1) (W) I remember this from 
my biology. One thing equal to 
some things are equal to each 
other. (Does not explain this ir- 
relevancy.) W C/F— At 


1) Its very active, moving 
about. (D1) 

D FM+ A P 

2) (D8) Seems as if they are try- 
ing to sharpen their teeth on 
the bark of the tree. 

D FM+ A 

3) I couldn’t draw one better 
than this myself. (D5) 

D F+ Ad P 

4) (D6) They seem to be flying 
together in formation. 

D FM+ A 
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Summary 

w 041 M 1 F% 20 

D 1 FM 742 F4% 67 

Dd+S 141 Fm 041 A% 63 

R 22-72 Fk 2 PO 382 
KF 1 H + A:Há + Ad 10:5 
F 6+1 M:SumC 1:2 
FC 2 FM + m:Fe-+c-+C’ 6:2 
CF 0+1 WM 10:1 
FG 2 Succession: Rigid 
C/F I) 


The behavior of the patient is just as revealing as his vesbalim 
tions and test findings. The following is an analysis and report o 
all the test data as made to the referring psychiatrist: 


Examination of intellectual processes 


Patient obtained a full-scale 1.Q. of 110 which places him iS 
the upper limits of the average adult level of intelligence. There a 
no difference between his verbal and performance results. This 15 
not a true picture of his native capacity. He is capable of doing 3$ 
well as the high average or bright normal individual. He did very 
poorly in the comprehension items. This was due to his hostile 
attitude rather than his lack of knowledge. For example, on the 
envelope item he replied as follows: “Put it in your pocket, 89 
home and see if there's money in it. I used to do otherwise, mail 23 
Honesty does not pay any more. If you put it back you're a nice 
guy but I don’t believe in being a nice guy.” This type of reasoning 
characterized most of his responses to the items. This reflects his 
antagonism more than his lack of judgment. Furthermore, it 15 
more serious in view of the fact that he does apparently know the 
. right thing to do from the ethical desideratum but harbors thoughts 
of doing just the opposite. His bitterness is not covered up; a the 
contrary, it is very much on the surface and comes out at the slight 
est opportunity. : 

During the testing he displays tangential thinking and functions 
quite unevenly. He intersperses facetious remarks with sober Y€ 
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sponses to individual questions. For no ascertainable reason he 
breaks into his answers with irrelevant remarks, e.g., tirades against 
Jews, people in general, request for a telephone, and a request for 
a position in South America. This is a frequent occurrence. He con- 
stantly seeks approval and encouragement from the examiner. He 
attempts to “beat” the examiner to the completion of a problem so 
that he could snap out the responses in shorter time. He feels he is 
in a race against time. 

The test pattern and intratest analysis suggests that we are dealing 
with a psychotic personality involvement and that the patient is 
functioning rather tenuously in the environment—probably an am- 
bulatory schizophrenic, paranoid reaction type. Intellectual effi- 
ciency is being markedly impaired. 


Examination of personality structure and dynamics 

The projective tests reveal an individual who has quality ambi- 
tion beyond his ability to achieve. Constructive planfulness so neces- 
Sary for positive productivity is absent, thus leaving the subject 
bereft of resources for emotional stability, inner creativeness, and 
intellectual control. When he "leaves off" going beyond his intel- 
lectual depth, he can perceive concrete details. The progression from 
the “bird’s-eye view” (W) to an interest in the “near at hand” (D) 
aspects of problems represents a step down for the patient rather 
than a critical and analytical approach to coping with these prob- 
lems. j 

He has a great deal of drive which is pushing him to find some 
outlet. Some of it is being released in social reactivity, but the 
greater portion finds expression as vague and generalized free- 
floating anxiety. He is unable to absorb any of the energy in creative 
productivity or in fantasy. The outward signs of his ventilation of 
energy may be seen in his psychomotor restlessness and press of 
speech. He is constantly on the go and makes anyone in his immedi- 
ate vicinity the recipient of verbal tirades. While he is emotionally 
Puerile he does try to control its social expression until it piles up 

| and he becomes explosively labile. à 

At present the patient is attempting to intellectualize his anxiety 
so that he might be able to deal with it. He is not successful because 
of his lack of insight into the nature of his conflicts. The chiaro- 
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scuro elements in his concept formation (of the Rorschach) further 
reveal active repression and an associated atypical depression. , 

Despite overt restlessness and garrulousness, the patient maintains 
a cautious and guarded attitude toward his environment. He does 
take cognizance of outer reality and tries to limit the freedom and 
violence of his emotionality. Obviously he is not always successful. 
Ideationally, he is quite sterile, a fact which his verbosity fails to 
mask. He enters new situations with some enthusiasm but uses 
only a superficial rather than critical approach. The only concern 
he may show regarding his percepts is in terms of a need for re- 
assurance rather than an intelligent evaluation of his ideas. Disturb- 
ing stimuli bring about a cautious reactivity coupled with anxiety 
features. He does not readily identify with people but his extraversive 
inclination literally forces him to empathize. He compromises this 
press by seeing his human figures in less than acceptable modes, viz» 
"half-man and half-ostrich.” The anxiety trend becomes most pro- 
nounced, reflecting severe neurotic disturbance, when sex-associated 
engrams are elicited (as in the Rorschach plates). In a basically 
psychotic structure this is a favorable element indicating that the 
break is not complete and that I. A. is still sufficiently "in contact! 
to be concerned about his behavior, overt and ideational. His great- 
est difficulty is in the area of accepting the female concept.. (The 
usual penile concept is disguised and therefore acceptable. In card 
VII this-is seen more clearly—the first response is derogatory and in 
effect renders the association quite harmless, to be followed by 2 
percept that mirrors the extent of his free-floating anxiety as en- 
gendered by the preceding idea. The second response also indicates 
the extent to which female ideation renders him unable to intel- 
lectualize and concretize his feelings.) 

The male and female figures he drew express his attitude toward 
people. The male looks “mean and evil. He has his hands out for 
something for nothing.” With the exceptions of the facial features 
both are barren reproductions of his own body image. The facial 
features suggest a vivid suspiciousness directed toward the environ- 
ment. The aggression is not at all disguised, rather it is so dra- 
matically depicted as to be inferred quite readily. Both figures show 
a desire to cut off the body at the neck line as if rejecting the rest 
of the body and at the same time executing it. The female figure is 
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much poorer than the male, indicating the discomfort of female- 
tinged ideation. His attitudes toward women become very clear in 
the T.A.T. stories. “The man is crying [13MF], his wife must have 
died on him [laughter]. What is he crying for? A lot of them hope 
for that. His wife died. Maybe she did not have insurance and he's 
crying . . . ,” and so on in this vein. He expresses an intellectual 
interest in suicide and remarks that he used to think about it but 
"something holds me back." Another story also reveals the extent to 
which he cannot accept society: “This guy [card 15] looks like the 
chief devil and he looks like an undertaker [contamination?]. Oh, 
yeah! An undertaker, either praying or counting his customers on 
the cemetery." 

I. A. seems to be incapable of taking advantage of adjustive mech- 
anisms that might contribute to a more stable balance. He is sterile 
of personal resources and too tenuously in contact with reality to 
make beneficial use of interpersonal relationships in the process of 
adjusting adequately. 


Summary 


l. This patient has potential high average intellectually ability. 
He is functioning much below this level. His poor evaluation of 
social situations and bizarre thinking tends to impair the effective- 
ness of his intellectual productivity. 

2. The data suggest a basic psychotic structure—anibulatory 
schizophrenic involvement with movement in the paranoid direc- 
tion. 

3. Superimposed on this basic structure may be seen a free-floating 
anxiety reaction. 

4. It is not recommended that I. A. be considered for group 
therapy. He would probably be a disturbing influence in such ses- 
sions. He should be seen on an individual basis for the time being. 


Chapter 16 


THE TESTER’S REPORT 


The value of the clinical psychologist’s efforts also revolves around 
his ability to communicate findings to the referring agency or pro- 
fessional colleague. In regard to the rationale and the elements of the 
total report the reader is referred to Hammond and Allen (339). It 
is not usual for the psychologist to write a separate report for each 
of the tests administered in a battery (as in Chapter 15). Rather the 
entire series of tests, each selected and administered for a definite 
purpose, should be organized to answer the questions raised directly 
and implied by the referring source. This may range from a simple 
request for an evaluation of intellectual level to the complex ap- 
praisal of the personality structure for differential diagnosis, basic 
structure, modes of experiencing and responding to reality, and 
therapeutic indications. While this chapter is devoted only to the 
writing of the Rorschach test report, it must be understood by the 
reader that all other test data will ordinarily be interwoven, com- 
pared, and cited in one organized report. 


THE RORSCHACH REPORT 


This report, like any other, should deal with two aspects of the 
individual’s behavior and then resolve itself into a higher order of 
abstraction called the summary. The first of these should describe 
the intellectual functioning of the testee while the second phase 
would be devoted to the affective personality picture. 


Intellectual functioning 
The interpreter should be able to indicate, from the protocol, the 
subject’s present functioning efficiency and whether or not it is at 
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variance with his optimal level of performance. The former is found 
in the F+ percentage, the W :M ratio, as well as the absolute num- 
ber of whole and movement responses, freedom from stereotypy 
(A%), and original responses. Each of these may be considered sep- 
arately with a view to combining them into a smoothly reading 
over-all description of the intellectual maturity with which the sub- 
ject meets and deals with problems. A nonscorable but vitally im- 
portant contribution to intellectual status is furnished by the testee’s 
word usage. 

F--9, approaching the maximum discloses the potential of the 
individual as he relates to objective reality and utilizes this in prob- 
lem solving. The structure of the language and the level of word 
usage, viz., functional or categorical, plus the organization of the 
verbal symbols in a meaningful context reflect the ability to deal 
with verbal concepts, a valid index of intellectuality. If there is a 
discrepancy between past achievement (schooling, socioeconomic 
and occupational status) and test functioning, the examiner is in a 
position to make some inferences regarding ability and present 
efficiency. The quality and number of W’s and M’s contribute to the 
estimate of intellectual functioning efficiency. The desideratum is 
not maximum W and M but the optimal use of these factors for 
perceiving and organizing concepts. Best efficiency is the two W to 
one ratio with good form. Closely joined to this is the testee’s rela- 
tive freedom from impoverished and banal ideation which’ are mir- 
rored in the A percentage and absolute number of discrete content 
categories.1 The subject’s capacity and/or ability may be higher 
than his current functional efficiency as seen in the uneven use of 
good form (F-H with some F—), an occasional original but with an 
emphasis on popular responses, and minimal use of movement re- 
sponses. This variance should be noted and the tester must seek out 
the reasons for this discrepancy. This impairment should be ascribed 
to the interfering process, either simple maladjustment, neurotic dis- 
ability, or psychotic reality loss. However, ascription is not enough, 
the interpreter must describe the particular functional processes 
which result in good, fair, or poor intellectual efficiency. 


1 The interpreter is cautioned to analyze the entire protocol to make certain 
that another content category is not a stereotype substitute for low A percentage. 
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record. Abstract intelligence and the quality of this approach is 
seen in the proportion of W responses given by the subject. It is 
necessary to describe the adequacy of this abstract approach, i.e., the 
ability to deal with total Concepts; therefore, this should be evalu- 


picture of intelligence, it is also 
apable of handling the smaller 


nonderogatory action. 


The testee's intelligence, of Course, cannot be Separated from the 


total personality picture. 


Emotional aspects of the personality 


This section of the report is best approached by a discussion of 
the testee's intra- and interindividual relationships. The first of 
these, intraindividual processes, includes the self-concept and the 
adjustive mechanisms essential for the maintenance of this role. 
Intraindividual relationships may be derived from the movement 
responses, the nature of the use of Space, safeguards (FK) between 
the subject’s reality-testing function (F) and Promptings from within 
(M, FM, m), consistency of the self-concept, and the amount of sub- 
jective discomfort in the social field. It js necessary that the tester 
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report the nature of the subject's self-percept and how this is related 
to the regard for people in the social milieu. The changes in 
role are also important and may be obtained from the consistency 
or inconsistency between the M:Sum C and the FM-+ m: FC+ c+ 
C’ ratios (see Chapter 5), i.e., do both go in the same direction or 
are they opposite to each other. 

The testee’s response to inner drives is inferred from the nature 
of the movement responses: The M is related to the accepted and 
recognized impulses: FM stems from the less acceptable, less mature 
Motivating forces (physical and physiological): while m indicates 
those driving forces that are unacceptable but which are forcing 
their way to the level of awareness. The flexor or extensor direction 
of the movement is related to the passive or assertive tendencies of 
the individual. (These may or may not be consistently in one direc- 
tion as seen by the two ratios noted above.) 

The use of denial, evasion, intellectualization, or other mechan- 
isms, to meet actual or imminent anxiety may be implied from the 
manner in which the testee experiences and relates himself to his 
world. Hostility directed inwardly against the self or outwardly in 
an effort to satisfy some need is derived from the use of space in an 
experience balance context. This leads to a consideration of the 
interindividual relationships and how the subject handles them. 

The use of color, control of this use (FC in relation to CF and C), 
the ability to demur (presence of C’ responses), and the nature of 
the human figure and animal descriptions disclose the extent and 
nature of the subject’s interpersonal ties. Changes in the rhythm or 
Style of responsiveness should also be noted. Breaks or changes in 
the testee’s manner of approach to the blot stimuli serve as refer- 
ents for elaborating descriptions of the testee’s perceptual and be- 
havioral processes. 

Finally, all this is summed up by abstracting from the above de- 
Scriptions and inferences the strengths, weaknesses, and clinical im- 
pressions regarding the testee. The question of diagnosis is an im- 
Portant consideration. Unless it is required by clinical team pro- 
cedures, the psychologist could contribute most efficiently by giving 
other members of the team a behavioral description with dynamic 
inferences leaving diagnosis for the staff conference, 
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SAMPLE RORSCHACH REPORT 


The following report was submitted to a local agency which re- 
ferred a fourteen-year-old girl, Rose H., for psychological evalua- 
tion. The Rorschach and summary findings are included immedi- 


ately below: 


I. 4" 
1) AL. 1. a bat. 


2) A (smiles) Can't find any- 
thing else. (Urged by E.) Part up 
here (upper half D4) 1. 1. the way 
a heart is shaped, or something. 


8) A This part 1. l. a turkey 
turned upside down. 


54” 


II. 4” 
1) AL. I. a heart. 


1) (W) The whole thing, 1. 1. a 
bat, overall picture 1. l. a bat; 
grayish in color. L. l. a regular 
bat—one that flies. (?flies) Seems 
to be flying, wings would have 
to be folded more if not flying; 
could be like sailing. 

W FM-. FC A P 

2) Particularly this up here 
l. 1. pictures I've seen, reminds 
me of it, a heart in the science 
books. 

D F— At 

3) (Dd24) L. 1. it's running, no, 
hung up in a butcher shop; the 
bottom is the head. It's facing 
the opposite way, can't see it; 
shape I guess. 

Dd F Ad 

(la.Vlower half D2; The sides 
should 1. 1. something but I don't 
know. L. l. the wind blowing, 
the head, eye; wind man. 

Dd cF, mF N) 


1) (WS) Veins and something 
connected with the heart. The 
opening (S) 1. 1. pictures of the 
heart; the color a little bit too, 
and the shape of the heart, 

WS» E/C’ At ES 


| 
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AV AI don't know of any- 
thing else it 1. 1. 


35” 


II. 10” 


1) A Part of i 
ies of it 1. 1. a poodle 


2) And a bow in the middle. 


3) A Some sort of a bird. 


(la. AS; L. 1. the beak of an A 
and the rest of the A; don’t know 
what kind of A, sort of a fat one, 
shaped like a beak. 

DS F— A contamination 

(2a. A D6; L. 1. an elephant but 
not too much. [? parts] Ears, 
trunk, built something like one 
but not too much, one on the 
other side too. 

DFA 

(3a. A D2; L. 1. there should be 
something in these two red up 
here. Looks a lot like someone's 
hand working a puppet, of a hu- 
man; face, nose, mouth, and high 
hat. Nothing to do with the 
color. 

D FL H) O4 9 


1) (D11) Nose, sort of, does not 
really look too much liKe one, 
just the nose, the shading helps. 

DdD F— Fc A 

2) (D3) Shaped just like a bow, 
color makes it a prettier bow but 
I guess it would still 1. 1. a bow. 

D F/C Clo P 

3) (D11) Head at the top, 
wings. The bird is stuffed and 
there for exhibition, shading. 

D Fe+ A 

(la. A D10; Hand with a finger 

pointing [demonstrates]. 
D M+ Hd 
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41” 


IV. 6” 


1) AL. l. a heart again. 


2) AAnd a boot. 


3) A Roots of a tree. 


4) A Icicles. 


5)AA leaf. 


(2a. A D7; I saw a heart but I 
did not say it. All pictures are 
different. The shading makes it 
1.1. a heart. 

D Fc— At 

(3a. A D2; Animal with a tail, 

looking back. The shape of it. 
D FM A 

(4a. A D5 minus Dd26; L. 1. an 

arm if it wasn't for this. 
D F— Hd) 


1) (W minus D2) The bottom 
part from the heart to wherever 
it's connected, the top is the top 
of the heart. 

D F— At 


2) (D2) Toe, heel, kind of 
small for one, 
D F+ Clo. 


3) (Dd 26 and Dd 28) The 
whole middle is now the trunk if 
these are roots, 

DdD F+ pl 


4) (D4) The way they are 
shaped, the way they're hanging 
in a downward direction. 

DFN 


5) (Dd 30) These things go in 
it, the way it’s shaded, got lines 
in it looking Something like a 
leaf. I changed my mind, I see 
the whole thing as a leaf, no, 
leave it as before. 

Dd F+ pj 
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49” 


Vs 8” 
1) A Butterfly. 


2 A Legs. 


3) AA heart again (snicker). 


28” 


VI 4” 


, DATE L L a caterpillar turn- 
1ng into a butterfly, 


2) A VSome sort of organ, body 
Organ, I don't know what. 


40” 


VII. 47 
1) A Heart organ. 
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(1a. VW; L. l. something, the 
body of a butterfly. These 1. 1. 
sort of wings. 


W F+ A) 


1) (W minus D10) Things that 
come out of here, wings, and the 
shape. (?) Could be on exhibi- 
tion, pinned to wall. 

D FL A P 

2) (D1) Thicker part, could be 
a human leg, or an A leg too. 
Dog or horse leg, not shaped too 
distinctly. 

D F+ Ad P 

3) (W minus D3 and D6) The 
shape. When I say heart I do not 
mean heartshaped, I mean the 
organ. 

DW F—At 

1) (D3) Whiskers, head, half 
way between caterpillar and but- 
terfly, it did not get 'em all. (?) 
It does not have all the parts of 
each. 

D EO’, Fe A 

2) (D1) (?) Could be a heart or 
maybe a liver. The shape at the 
bottom. 


DdD F— At 


1) (W) I don’t know what 
made me think of it. It looks a 
little bit like a heart, but not too 
much. 


Ww F— At 
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2)>Lion, when I look at it this 
way A ><this is the tail. 


47” 


VII. 3” 
1) AA heart every time. 


2)<>Some sort of creature, 
like a rat or cat, I don’t know 
just what. 


3) A Rocks. 


4) A Sort of a skeleton. 


41” 


IX. 14” 
l)AVHmmm .. 
again. 


- - Aheart 


2) A Icicles. 


3) A Roots. 


50” 


X. L^ 
1) Rats. 
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2) (D2) The head, mane, tail. 
It should be more straight, but 
it still 1. l. a lion; shading here. 

D Fc A 


1) (D7) The bottom, this (yel- 
low) 1. 1. the liver or heart, may- 
be the color. 

Dd F/C At 

2) (DI) The pink here, the 
shape, head; looks more like a 
cat. (?) A real one. (?) It's alive. 
(?) It’s walking on the side as if 
real. 

D FM+ A P 

3) (half D7) On each side, just 
the way they are sitting there, 
shape and color. 

Dd F/C N 

4) The white and the color. 
(DS3) 

DS FC+ At P 


1) (Dr) (difficulty in selecting 
blot area) This is the heart. 
Dr F— At, GC 
2) (Dd25) It comes to a point 
and is shaded. 
Dd Fe N 
3) (D5) The roots are in the 
ground and the bottom is the 
underground, 


D F PL 


1) (D8) Shape and shading, 
darker at the sides. 


D Fe+ A 


2) Antelope. 


3) Reindeer. 


4) Stem. 


5) Leaves. 


6) Lion. 


7) Branches. 


72" 
Summary 
Ww 4+ 1 
Di 171-9 
Dd 11 ari 
S 0+3 
R 32414 
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2) (Dd27 and Dd28) It 1. 1. it. 
Dr F— A 
3) I can't see it now, did I say 
that? 
4) (D14) The shape of the stem 
of a tree or plant. 
D F4 Pl 
5) (D13) The color and shad- 
ing. 
D CF, cF Pl 
6) (D2) Shape. 
D F-A 
7) (Dd35) The shape. 
Dd F PI 
(la. D4; L. l. a heart, the shad- 
ing and shape. 
D Fc— At 
(2a. D5; L. l. a bunny's head, 
ears particularly. 


D F4 Ad P) 
F% 59 

F+% 58 : 
A% 37 

P% 16 


H-+ A:Hd + Ad 10:2 


M:Sum C 0:3.5 
FM-+m:Fc+c+C’ 2:5 
W:M 4:0 


Succession: orderly to rigid 
with definite confusion when 
upset. 


ie fourteen-year-old young lady was given the Rorschach Ink 
lot Test and Draw-A-Figure Test on March 17, 1953. Her test 
ehavior was co-operative and she manifested some interest in the 
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Proceedings. There was very little overt indication of anxiety and 
only one protest was forthcoming when she told examiner that she 
could not draw and therefore could not complete the figure draw- 
ing test. After some reassurance she complied with the instruction. 


Intellectual aspects of the personality 

Rose's functioning efficiency is poor, markedly impaired by a 
pathological process which is not, as yet, overtly manifest. The nas 
ture of her responses to the blot stimuli strongly suggest a psychotic- 
like development. 

Her ties to reality are vacillating and tenuous. Her ability to solve 
problems fluctuates widely; on the one hand, she can produce cre- 
atively, yet this is followed almost immediately by a regressive qual- 
ity in her responsiveness Which becomes perseverative, poorly con- 
ceived, and almost bizarre. These three attributes characterize her 
thinking: conceptualization becomes impoverished (F—), persevera- 


istic of the efficient person. Examiner believes that Rose's striving 
to function on an acceptable level, in keeping with her innate abil- 
ity, is all facade and will not bear up under scrutiny. 

In her present state Rose cannot go beyond mere conventionality- 
She is sufficiently sensitive to Social amenities so that her behavior 
is not antisocial. This is a favorable sign in that it serves as a cover 
for the underlying pathological Processes at work. It is this super- 
ficial conformity that gives the impression that she is a “nice quiet 


Affective aspects of the personality 
Rose has very little in the Way of adjustment resouri 


and only a slight indication of a Justment potentia]. While she is a 
dependent teenager, there is a remarkable lack of the restlessness 
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and rebelliousness that is characteristic of her peers. What are the 
responsible factors? 

Unfortunately, Rose is unable to find a source of satisfying her 
needs within herself. At the same time she is afraid to act out the 
Satisfaction of her needs in her social milieu. She is striving to ad- 
here to an impersonal and objective interpretation of her world in 
order to guard against psychological trauma. This is the defense of 
intellectualization in which she is attempting to evade emotional 
involvement with the people around her and at the same time “sit 
tight” on her basic drives which are a source of threat and imminent 
anxiety to her should she indulge herself in them. This dependent, 
Sensuous child is in a serious conflict situation—she cannot channel- 
ize her energy inwardly for fear of what might be engendered 
Should she give free reign to her fantasy thinking. On the other 
hand, she cannot seek help from the significant figures in her ex- 
ternal environment, again because of the threatening import these 
Persons hold for her. The enigma for Rose is: Where shall I turn 
for help at this time? 

For the moment the defense of intellectualization is covering up 
her basic distress. Should it become less effective, and the protocol 
Would seem to indicate this possibility, she will have to resort to 
More intense utilization of mechanism(s) to maintain homeostasis. 
The indices favor a movement in the direction of an overt schizo- 
Phrenic breakdown, i.e., a marked reorganization of her interpreta- 
tions of her life space so as to alleviate the encroaching anxiety. In- 
Sight is lacking and she is adhering to an unimaginative and sterile 
interpretation of her world as a means of maintaining integrity. 
There seems to be some hostility directed toward the mother figure, 
at least much more so than is evidenced against the father figure. 
Her human identifications are deeply personalized, unhealthy, and 
destructive, Examiner suggests further probing in the area of 
mother-daughter relationships. The perseveration of the “heart” 
Concept would seem to suggest that this holds some direct or sym- 

olic topical meaning for Rose. During the short time for free 
associating, examiner learned that she had a boy friend who suf- 
fered from a weak heart and from whom she was parted, having lost 
him to a prettier and far more active girl. 

Another significantly poor aspect of the personality structure is 
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the almost complete emotional coarctation, revealing her apathy and 
lack of interest in what might be going on about her. There are 
some indications of her inability to handle sex-associated concepts. 
Examiner did not probe into this because the general situation did 
not indicate the wisdom of this. She cannot handle sex concepts and 


deliberately avoided such areas and responses in the projective situ- 
ation. 


Clinical impression and recommendation 


Beneath the thin veneer of a seemingly well-adjusted young lady 
there is a strong indication of incipient psychotic involvement. Rose 
does not relate well to herself and to her social environment. The 
façade may not serve too long. It depends on the stress that will 
continue to impinge upon her. Examiner is of the opinion that this 


young lady should be referred to the psychiatrist for individual 
therapy. 


ADDENDUM 


The value of the report is enhanced by adhering to descriptions of 
behavior rather than relying on the extensive use of technical OT 
esoteric terminology. There is no doubt that technical terms read 
impressively but their interpretations differ too widely among PSY 
chologists, psychiatrists, and caseworkers for comfortable use i? 
communicating concepts. This is much less a disadvantage when the 
report cites behavioral descriptions, i.e., the testee’s reactions to the 
blot stimuli, as the bases for making dynamic inferences, Beck’s 
point of view holds a great deal of merit: “Accurate descriptions of 
human behavior report significant behavior. To the trained mind, 
significant overt behavior, whether manifest in the usual methods by 
which people express themselves or in the language of a test, speaks 
of psychodynamics within. Given a description of the personality in 
terms of behavior, it is not necessary to worry about diagnostic 
labels” (90, p. 610). It is good advice for the beginner. 
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